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DEDICATORS AND DEDICATEES. 


Writers of books, and possibly also the .readers of 
them, have long shewn as great a distaste to cere- 
monies in books, as churchwardens are shewing to 
church ceremonies, borough-councillors to assize 
ceremonies, and the leading-article writers to the 
lord-mayor’s show. Open any work, great or small, 
published during the last two centuries, and what 
is the first thing we meet? A tremendous ceremony. 
‘What a blowing of trumpets! what a touching 
of the ground by abasement of forehead! what 
genuflectory verbiage! 

You will see at once that I am referring to the 
dedication, dedicatory preface, or whatever else the 
author may name the herald of his book. The art 
of dedicating is quite a lost art; you never see a 
thorough-going dedication now. In whatever things 
we have progressed, here we have certainly retro- 
graded. Is there a man living whose gray-goose 
quill could have produced the dedication of the 
authorised version of the Bible to King James I.? 
You know there is not. Some persons think the 
first volume of the Introduction to the History of 
Civilisation in England, by Mr Buckle, one of the 
most remarkable books of our time. ‘Ah, then, that 
is the book into which I shall look to see the ripest 
results of the art of dedicating in the sixth decade 
of the nineteenth century. Here it is: ‘To my 
Mother, I dedicate this, the first volume of my first 
work.’ 

Now, can Mr Buckle call this a dedication? No 
doubt the elder Disraeli, who treated every possible 
subject connected in the remotest degree with books, 
has somewhere or other treated this matter of 
dedications; I have no remembrance, however, of 
any such essay in his pleasant collections, nor have 
I his works by me to furnish my Mnemosyne. A 
poor kind of Mnemosyne she is, ladies and gentle- 
men, who, believe me, washes her face, cleans her 
teeth, makes her esthetic teas, and even qualifies her 
stronger liquids with Lethe. 

I begin with the dedications of the seventeenth 
century. I have already hinted at their exceeding 
fulsomeness, mentioning as a specimen a notable 
dedication within the reach of everybody. To step 
back from James I. to Elizabeth—we find them quite 
as extravagant in her reign. It must be taken into 
account, however, that the reverence expressed for 
*good Queen Bess’ was generally real. She was a 
queen by nature, as well as by position; and she 
made those who addressed her feel that they were 
subjects. Sir John Davies’s poem, On the Immortality 
of the Soul, is dedicated to her. As this subtle and 


admirable little work is far better known, I believe, 
by report than by acquaintance, I will quote a few 
verses from the dedication : 
To the divinest and the richest mind, 
Both by art’s purchase, and by nature’s dower, 
That ever was from heaven to earth confined, 
To shew the utmost of a creature’s power, 
I offer up some sparkles of that fire, 
Whereby we reason, live, and move, and be; 
These sparks by nature evermore aspire, 
Which makes them now to such a Highness flee. 


Fair soul, since to the fairest body joined, 
You give such lively life, such quickening power, 
And influence of such celestial kind, 
As keeps it still in youth’s immortal flower, 
O many, many years may you remain, 
A happy angel to this happy land; 
Long, long may you on earth our empress reign, 
Ere you in heaven a glorious angel stand ! 
Stay long, sweet spirit, ere thou to heaven depart, 
Who mak’st each place a heaven where thou art. 


This poem was thus dedicated in the summer of 1599, 
when the ‘ fairest body’ of Queen Elizabeth was 
very nearly seventy years old. We stand aghast at 
the thought of ‘her Highness’ enduring the unctuous 
lie that such an aged body was ‘still in youth’s 
immortal flower.’ 

Six years before this, appeared the first dedication 
of William Shakspeare, then only twenty years old. 
It was addressed to the gallant, but not very moral, 
young Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 
Shakspeare apologises—how singularly this apology 
now reads—‘ for choosing so strong a prop to support 
so weak a burden;’ he promises ‘if this first heir of 
his invention prove deformed, he will never after ear 
[i. e., till] the barren land, for fear it yield again a 
bad harvest.’ Imagine the results to England, and, 
indeed, to Christendom, had that most glorious 
‘invention’ she ever produced allowed its ‘ first heir,’ 
the Venus and Adonis, to be also its last! What a 
reversal, too, has taken place in the relative positions 
of the dedicator and the dedicatee! The said peer 
owes what honour he has in this century to the poet 
who dedicated to him his first work. 

There is an interesting little sketch of the dedi- 
catee of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, in the 
dedication by Thomas Thorpe, the publisher of Mar- 
lowe’s translation of the First Book of Lucan. He 
addresses himself to a brother-bibliopole, Edward 
Blunt. ‘Edward,’ says he, ‘you are to accommodate 
yourself with some few instructions touching the 
property of a patron, that you are not yet possessed 


of; and to study them for your better grace, as our 
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gallants do fashions. First, you must be proud, and 
think you have merit enough in you, ugh you 
are ne’er so empty. Then when I bring you the book, 
take physic, and keep state. Assign me a time by 
your man to come again; and afore the day, be sure 
to have changed your lodging. In the meantime, 
sleep little, and sweat with the invention of some 
pitiful dry jest or two, which you may happen to 
utter with some little or not at all marking of your 
friends, when you have found them a place for them 
to come in at. Or if, by chance, something has dropped 
from you worth the taking up, weary all that come to 
you with the oft repetition of it. Censure scornfully 
enough, and somewhat like a traveller. Commend 
nothing, lest you discredit your—that which you 
would seem to have—judgment. One special virtue 
in our patrons of these days I have promised myself 
you shall fit excellently, which is, to give nothing.’ 

Substitutory dedications, like the foregoing, seem 
to have been common in that age, the bookseller 
taking the place of the author. Sometimes they were 
om, but they were as often made in the 
ifetime of the author. Thus, this same Thomas 
Thorpe dedicated, while Shakspeare was still living, 
that poet’s Sonnets ; while Edward Blunt dedicated, 
after Marlowe’s death, Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, 
with the continuation by George Chapman. 

I have spoken of the famous dedication to King 
James I. may as well add a dedication by him. 
It is prefixed to his Declaration against Vorstius, the 
successor to Arminius in the divinity chair of the 
university of Leyden: ‘To the honour of our Lorp 
Jesvs Curist, the Eternal Son of the Eternal Father, 
the only @EAN@PO2O2, Mediator and Reconciler of 
Mankind, in sign of thankfulness, this is dedicated 
and eh by His most Humble and most 
Obliged Servant, James.’ King James’s high theories 
upon his own office, and the bitter fruit they bore in 

e person of his son and pupil, Charles L, are well 
known: there was only One Being to whom James 
could have deigned a dedication. e treatise which 
follows this address asserts it to be the duty of a 
Christian prince to extirpate heresy, and in it he 
entreats the States-general to banish Vorstius, whom 
he pronounces worthy of the fagot, if only for the 
title of his De Filiatione Christi. 

Passing over the reign of James’s son, we come, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, to one whom 
I may call, I think, the very prince of practical 
dedicators, that quaint and witty priest, Dr Thomas 
Fuller. His affection for dedications was really 
fanatical; his habit of dedicating was a perfect 
rabies, and nothing less. He seemed as if he could 
never dedicate enough. Some men dedicate their 
whole work, others each separate volume of their 
work; but Tom Fuller dedicated not only every 
volume, but every liber in the volume; not onl 
every liber, but every section in the liber. At eac 
tenth or twelfth page, we come upon a fresh dedica- 
tion to some nobleman, knight, armiger, or merchant. 
In his Church History of Britain, there are in all some 
seventy or eighty dedications. Of course, he had 
great sepa Ag vary these, and to put, as he did, 
some one — ing and witty thought into each. He 
obtains, indeed, a certain external difference, by now 
and then dedicating in Latin instead of English ; and 
there is an independent air about all of them, and a 
freedom from the extravagant adulation of such 
productions in the earlier part of the century. 

It is worth while to append a specimen of the 
dedications of a contemporary of Fuller, of one who, 
like him, was a royalist and a churchman, under 
the ascendency of Cromwell and the Parliament. 
Very soon after the Restoration, John Evelyn 
dedicated his Treatise on Architecture, a translation 
from some French author, to the king, in the fol- 
lowing adulatory style. Having compared the 
licentious Stuart to the Divine Architect, and 


‘ provoked the whole world to een an example 
pone with your majesty,’ he thus proceeds: ‘It is 
not to slide into the panegyric when once one 
ins to speak of your majesty. I am witness not 
only how pertinently you discourse of the art [archi- 
tecture], but how judiciously you contrive: as in all 
other princely and magnificent things, your notices are 
extraordinary, so I cannot but augur of their effects, 
and that your majesty was designed of God for a 
blessing to this nation im all that can render it happy, 
if we can have the grace but to deserve it, and’ to be 
thankful for it.’ Further on, he says: ‘ While your 
majesty pursued these laudable undertakings, the 
race of demigods is not altogether extinct.’ And 
again: ‘ Your person is so lovely, it captivates all 
beholders.’ 

Just a shadow of excuse may be made, perhaps, for 
Evelyn, on taking into thought his antecedent con- 
duct and his recognised opinions. His adulations 
were less adulatory from him, because he had pas- 
sionately contended in his Apology for the Royal 
Party, for this same Kin les, when he was 
merely Charles Stuart, and when it was a capital 
crime so to do. Nor was Evelyn in himself a toady, 
but a most courageous man, for he held up before 
Charles and all his bad court a life so holy, con- 
sistent, learned, and industrious, that it was a daily 
condemnation of their impurity, folly, and idleness, 

The dedications of the eighteenth century were 
fully as adulatory as those of the seventeenth, The 
most unique thing about all these is, that every dedi- 
cator cries up his patron as the first man of the age ; 
and in different works, the same dedicator repeats 
the same restrictive superiority to different patrons. 
There were certain literati noblemen whose - names 
were coveted by all the authors and all the pub- 
lishers of the time as fron’ to their volumes, 
Halifax, Harley, Pulteney, Sunderland, &c., often 
appeared as dedicatees, but none of them so often 
as Chesterfield. ‘ You, my lord,’ says Henry Fielding 
in the dedication of his ‘Bon Quixote in England, ‘ are 
the favourite offspring of the British Muses, the 

tron of their children.’ It is amusing to see 

ielding in his next dedication, that of Miser, 
repeating the same praises to the Duke of Lennox 
and Richmond, ‘the only person living, he tells his 
Grace, ‘to whom a panegyric in the usual style of 
dedications would be displeasing.’ 

The reward of a dedication, when the patron was 
on the ministerial benches, was often given in the 
shape of a place or a pension; in other cases, howe 
ever, it was expected to be returned in genuine 
coin. A dedication had its resauned price. At 
the Revolution, the dedicatee paid ten guineas for 
bang made sponsor to a play 5 by the beginni 
of the eighteenth century, however, the price h 
doubled in amount. Sometimes, indeed, by a special 
act of grace, the dedicatee would exceed the stated 
sum; thus, when Colley Cibber dedicated his Non- 
juror to King Geor, ., that monarch sent Cibber 
a hundred pounds. In this matter, I have no doubt 
the monarch was fully repaid, as in that play, ‘the 
stiff nonjuring separation saint,’ for whom the lower 
orders had a great reverence at the accession of King 
George, is made a thorough Tartuffe. 

We have seen the patron or dedicatee satirised by 
a witty bookseller in the seventeenth century; the 
wits of the eighteenth began to be severe upon the 
dedicator. Their greatest monument is undoubtedly 
the Spectator ; the dedications prefixed to the eight 
original volumes, in which that serial was completed, 
have usually been printed in every subsequent edition. 
The first seven are most finished specimens of the 
conventional dedication ; they go in the common rut, 
and are all exactly, what Fielding said of the dedica- 
tions of his time, ‘a summing-up of the many talents 
with which nature has endued the patron.’ The 
dedication to the eighth volume, however, addressed 
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to ‘Will Honeycomb, Esq.,’ is most excellent; it is 
a parody and a satire upon all the dedicators of the 
time. It is strange that when the same authors came 
a little later to gather the Guardians into a brace of 
volumes, they should prefix to them dedications as 
blameable and habitual as any they had ever criticised. 

his is the more strange, inasmuch as the fourth 
number of the Guardian, by Alexander Pope, con- 
tains the best essay against dedications ever printed. 
* Even truth itself, he says, ‘in a dedication is like 
an honest man in a disguise or visor-mask, and will 
appear a cheat by being dressed so like one. To say 
more to a man than one thinks, with a prospect of 
interest, is dishonest, and without it, foolish. And 
whoever has had success in such an undertaking, 
must of necessity at once think himself a knave 
for having done it, and his patron a fool for having 
believed it.’ He tells us that lady-dedicators far 
exceed ‘us men in strain or rant;’ instancing Mrs 
Manley, who, in her New Atalantis, begs a young 
nobleman’s permission to pay him her ‘kneeling 
adorations.’ He concludes the essay with a humor- 
ous dedication, wherein he is both dedicator and 
patron, ‘The Author to Himself,’ and in which the 
structure and style of these undiscerning panegyrics 
are most closely and admirably satirised. 

The dedicateeship which Pope’s great co-labourer, 
Swift, thrust upon posterity is universally famous. 
No doubt, I think it suggested to Fielding his ‘ Dedi- 
cation to the Public,’ and ‘ Preface to the ication’ 
—which he has prefixed to his play, The Historical 
Register for 1736—two of the best things in dedica- 
tory literature. ‘No man,’ says he in the Preface 
to the Dedication, ‘hath a more stern and inflexible 
hatred to flattery than myself. It hath been usual 
with me to send most of my performances into the 
world without the ornament of those epistolary 
oe commonly called dedications; a custom, 

wever, highly censured by my bookseller, who 
affirms it a most unchristian practice. A patron, 
says he, is a kind of godfather to a book; and a 
good author ought as carefully to find a patron for his 
works, as a good parent should a ather to his 
children.’ In the dedication itself, Fieldin satirises 
the humble requests for leave to dedicate, by telling 
the ‘ public’ that he dedicates without their leave. 
* Asking leave is asking whether you will pay for 
oon dedication, and in sense it is understood by 

authors and patrons; for as a dedication was 
nothing but a very public and shameless flattery, it 
‘was somewhat absurd to ask a man’s leave to flatter 
him, and it must have required great impudence, 
great simplicity, or both, to t it. 

Who would believe that Wielding, who is the most 
incessant satiriser of dedications, is constantly offend- 
ing in the flagrant manner against the law he so well 
proclaimed! It isso. I have quoted his dedications 
to Lord Chesterfield and the Duke of Lennox and 
Richmond already ; they are quite matched by the 
dedication of his Modern Husband to Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Satire, however, can put nothing to death before 
its time. The dedicators seem to have preserved 
their distinctive style until the shaking of the manners 
and thoughts of all Christian nations by the gather- 
ing storm of the French Revolution. e find the 
satirists girding at dedications in the latest of the 
long series of the periodical essayists. The Connoisseur 
has an excellent paper upon them (the 122d), in which, 
after upbraiding the whole generation of dedicators 
for loading their dedicatees ‘with virtues totally 
foreign to their natures and dispositions, which sit as 
awkwardly on them as lace and embroidery on a 
chimney-sweep,’ he appends a specimen of a dedica- 
tion as it should be, presenting the dedicatee with a 
portrait of himself as he really is, recounting his 


drunken fits, his political trickeries, and his atheism. 


| duels, cheatings at dice, street-rows, and 


About this same time—the middle of the eighteenth 
century—there lived one noble and true fellow, who 
had made of his poor and arduous livelihood by 
writing dedications—not for his own books, but for 
other authors and for publishers. In the collected 
editions of Dr Johnson’s works, amongst much other 
dry and unreadable matter, his substitutory dedica- 
tions—so many of them at least as are known—are 
usually included. No less than four of these are 
*To the King.’ In the Rev. John Kennedy’s Complete 
System of Astronomical Chronology, the doctor makes 
the priest say what, no doubt, had nothing fulsome 
in it to that most loyal yet most independent heart : 
‘I wish that the effulgence of your example ma 
spread its light through distant ages, till it shall 
be the highest praise of any future monarch that 
he exhibits some resemblance of George IIL’ A 
hopeless look-out, indeed, for kings and queens to 
come to. But we must remember that George had 
reigned only two years when this dedication was 

nned, ok after the two unsympathetic reigns of 

Hanoverian grandfather and 
Englishmen were rejoicing in being governed by an 
English-born king, who kept no mistresses, and 
favoured no Germans. 

The advent of truth and soberness into any part 
of that responsible creature, a book, is a great gain. 
We may congratulate ourselves now-a-days that the 
dedicator who should preface his work with the con- 
ventional adulations of the two last centuries, would 
bring unmeasured condemnation’ upon himself, and 
an and distrust upon whatever his book might 

vance, 


ACCORDING TO COCKER. 


L 

Tue Shadow that had so long hung about the door of 
the Clements’s house, one day entered in. It passed 
through the hall, where it had waited for months past 
for little accounts; it passed by the parlour, where 
it had lingered late into the night in family conclave 
of ways and means, or companied George Clements 
sitting up moodily over the dying embers; it passed 
up the stairs and into the bedroom of the master, 
and there established itself; not calling merely for 
answers to bills delivered, not just dropping in with 
a postman’s knock to spend the evening, but hanging 
up its hat and taking off its boots with an air of 
possession. When I mention these appendages of 
civilisation, I must be understood to speak as in a 
trope, for the Protean Shadow coming on this occa- 
sion in a ghastly investure of grave-garments, sug- 
gested little association of stirrmg outdoor-life, but 
only stood at the foot of the sick man’s bed, and 
seemed to beckon with its fleshless finger. 

All the world knew that this particular Shadow 
was in the house of the Clements, as there was no 
reason for concealing the fact ; and all the world was 
exceedingly good-natured and sympathetic, as it ever 
is on occasions of the calling in of the Great Debt, 
however virtuously insensible to every other instance 
of failing resources. There were cards, and grapes, 
and flowers, and a thousand little gentilities left at 
the door; and those who were fortunate enough to 
get a few minutes’ detail of symptoms from little 
Mrs Clements below, felt, when they saw her pale 
face and heavy e they could do anything for her 
—anything ; ad pleased with themselves 
and their kindly visit. I do not by any means 
this ironically; I think the world was very - 
natured, and to be by no means blamed for failing to 
discover that it could have done something for her 
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beside offering to sit up at night, to make calves-foot 
jelly, or to wring out hot flannels. How should it 
wa discovered such a carefully concealed secret as 
was indeed gnawing at the household heart beneath 
the unruffled exterior? How recognise it, when the 
wife herself had hitherto esteemed it vaguely as some- 
thing to be hcl at distance, until some arrangement 
or turn of fortune, or chance of business, should set all 
straight ? 

Hitherto letters had been addressed and trades- 
people referred to her husband only. To speak it 
of herself responsibly, was a different affair; but 
it was her turn now, for George had quite enough 
to do up stairs, struggling in resistance of the Great 
Demand ; so it fell to her to temporise with the smaller 
creditors below. For a long time, it seemed that she 
had the best of it: her youth, and grace, and trouble 
modified the insistance of the most determined 
into mild request, and sent them away on tip- 
toe sympathy, with gently closing door; while he, 
so far from prevailing on his ruthless Creditor to 
depart, seemed to have exhausted every argument 
and entreaty, until now it had become a mere question 
of a few days more or less. But it was a question of 
longer than that—of weeks, of months; for, when 
George was first taken ill, it was still cold weather, 
with the bitter east wind streaming through chinks, 
and crannies, and keyholes—how cold, they well 
knew who, sitting watchful in the sick-room, saw 
the chill gray dawn steal in upon the cindery hearth. 
Now, the sun beat fiercely down upon the house, 
which gasped at every window for air; but it only 
entered as the blast from a furnace ; the flies swarmed 
and buzzed in the quivering air; the sufferer, as he 
lay upon his bed, white and bony, with the sheet out- 
=— above him, might have been himself the gaunt 
Shadow, tired of standing so long, and taking rest— 
ne have been the gaunt Shadow, for all that he 

eyes or hearing for the clamorous affairs of life, 
against which the door of the sick chamber was held 
with difficulty. What were tradesmen and postmen 
now? There was no such thing as business in the 
whole world, but only that fearsome Creature drawing 
closer hour by hour, and the skilful champions of 
life warding it off. How keenly he watched the 
encounter with his hollow eyes!—how wistfully he 
tried to read in every face how it was to go!—how 
imploringly he used, labouring in the sweat of his 
brow, to ask for some cunning new-comer who might 
bring him hope! Great Heaven! and this was the 
man who, but a few months back, wearied by his 
= of the day, used to wish recklessly that 
e might never see another !—who, sinking weakly 
under the burden of a three-and-fourpenny letter, 
dared to invoke the Shadow to relieve him of its 
pressure!—who welcomed its phantom approach 
with a morbid, sullen pleasure, that would take no 
‘measure of defence against its coming ! 

From April to October !—a weary time to lie help- 
less, shut in by the dull walls—a terrible time to wage 
that conflict, hand to hand, with such a foeman! But 
at the end of those dreary nights and days it might 
fairly be said to be over—even the scene of the 
struggle deserted, and once more bright and orderly 
again 5 for George was by this time far away from 
the din, and pressure, and gloom of the great town, 
sojourning upon a sunny sheltered south coast, where 
the white-flecked waves washed up gaily over the 
brown rocks and shining shingle—where the great 
cliffs looking over the sea ana glorious reflections 
of purple and golden lights—where the foliage deep- 
ened to ripe russet, or stood against the pure sky in 
scarlet pomp—where, in the gardens, the myrtles still 
blossomed through their glossy green, the roses clus- 
tered above cottage doors, and the balmy air held sweet 
perfumes from woods, and fields, and waters. There, as 
Im some haven of peace, he rested after the struggle, 
with nothing to think of in particular except hi 


dinner, and nothing to do but to look out over the 
free blue sea, with its gay fleet of fishing-boats 
spreading their sails to the freshening breeze; or up 
into the high blue sky, where the white cloud-ships 
drifted, and the strong-winged sea-birds, shining m 
the sun, wheeled joyously. 


It. 

George Clements came of a highly table 
family, Leadenhall Street ingrafted on pham. 
I don’t know that they had any particular coat of 
arms ; but I am sure, if they had 1 had a motto, it 
would have been ‘ Respectability.’ For five gene- 
rations, the business had descended from father to 
son—five generations of honest, unspeculative, thrifty 

ple, who paid their way, and left each one behind 

im something more than he received. Every one 
said Old Clements—the fifth of the dynasty—was 
‘warm, and that Letty Roberts had made a good 
match of it when she left her father’s jovial, impro- 
vident, out-at-elbows home, for the plain, steady 

rosperity of her husband’s, the heir-apparent to the 
enhall interests. On that occasion, there were 
t rejoicings on both sides—the bride’s family 
eelin don had provided well for her, and starting 
her with a trousseau and wedding it would have taken 
years of their income to pay for, had they proceeded 
to such an extremity ; and on that of the bridegroom’s 
with secret satisfaction at the alliance, which was 
socially above them, and of mute approval of the 
beautiful young woman who thus became one of 
themselves. 

When people have pink silk gowns and lace mantles, 
it follows that they wear them ; when people are the 
possessors of cham e-glasses and dessert-services, 
they do not break them—they fill them; for, after 
all, arithmetic can prove that the difference between 
a bottle of sherry and a bottle of champagne is not, at 
the year’s end, at the rate of a farthing a day ; and for 
the few occasions when one has out one’s best china 
dishes, it does not much matter whether one gives 
sixpence apiece for peaches, or sixpence a dozen for 
apples. On the contrary, these young people, desiring 
to be managing and saving, argued such questions 
repeatedly, and proved, with delightful lucidity, that 
to do things well was in the long-run economy. 

It was not the cost of the lamp-lighted broughams 
that took the pink silk frocks out to little — or 
of the peaches that blushed, or of the champagne 
that foamed within the wedding-gifts, that made 
George Clements’s income look shabbily inadequate at 
the year’s end, for all these items of festivity came 
but now and then, not of indecent frequency; it was 
that the loose, easy-going, sangui eo Prinaple once 
setting foot across the threshold, came to be recog- 
nised as the household rule, and lorded it over the 
tea-pot and the coal-cellar quite as complacently as 
over the cellaret or the cake-basket. ‘ But,’ said 
George in his light-hearted way to himself, ‘ one isn’t 
married every year’—an incontrovertible position, 
and inferring much comfortable promise for the 
future. Certainly next year there was no pink silk 
or lace mantle wanted, tut there was something in 
the way of small pink flannel and cambric millinery, 
although it was only destined to be folded away in 
blue paper within drawers, and looked at through 
dimmed eyes; whereupon the Principle shewed that 
the path of duty a Brightonw and that a 
summer cottage out of town—at no expense to speak 
of, you understand—would save doctors, nurses, and 
no end of future trouble. 

At the end of the second year, George’s income 
looked, not to say shabby—it was paltry. He had, I 
daresay, learned at good old ‘Merchant Taylor's’ 
something about a horse’s shoe and nails, but it did 
not occur to him that it was of the nature of a parable. 
One thing was certain—his debts were increasing, and 
his income was not; for Old Clements—he of the 
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fifth dynasty—seemed instinctively to sniff difficulties 
from the altitude of his counting-house stool, and so 
far from unbending, or inviting a confidence with his 
son, summoned up the manes of the dead and gone 
respectabilities, and sitting behind his ledger as behind 
a fortification, encompassed by them as by impene- 
trable body-guards, om on the screw in all directions. 
For two years, ready money was plentiful, because 
credit was easy, and the faith of tra ad ancient 
adherents of the dynasty, implicit; but a day of 
reckoning is the surest day of the three hundred and 
sixty-five, and when it could no longer be put off, 
George had to borrow from a friend to meet it; for he 
had already overdrawn on his share of the profits, 
and as for looking to his father !—I assure you the 
whole object of his daily life was to avoid getting 
into the focus of those awful — from out 0 
which five generations seemed mutely to reproach 
him with defiling their respectable graves. Multiply 
the money-spending, the credit, the borrowing, and 
the want of moral courage by seven, and on the 
principle of the horse-shoe nails, according to Cocker, 
you can come at something like the state of affairs 
when Mr and Mrs George had served the seven years’ 
term of their apprenticeship to married life. 


On that sunny sheltered south coast, George and 
his faithful servant consulted about the dinner, or sat 
silently out in the warm gentle air beside the sea. 
In the little Leadenhall counting-house, where the 
dimly burning gas could not exorcise the fog, nor the 
smouldering fire the clinging damp, sat the head of 
the firm, posting his books grimly, and seeing through 
those prophetic glasses the family motto, in 
epocha of the dynasty, abridged from ‘ Respectability’ 
into ‘Ruin’ In the. at Clapham, the ladies 
mapped out their lives by the clock, and never 
wanted it to go faster or slower; but in the villa at 
Bayswater, Mrs George was preparing to do business 
on her own account. To have looked at the villa at 
Bayswater, you would never have imagined that its 
mistress was at home; the drawn-down blinds, the 
locked outer-gate, the absence of any callers or per- 
ceptible stir about the place, said as plainly as a 
house could speak, ‘out of town;’ for Mrs George’s 
business being eminently of a secret and mysterious 
nature, it followed that the more quietly it could be 
tranbacted, the better; beside her absence from her 
invalid husband, and her forsaking the rest and change 
she so much needed herself, would have been sufli- 
ciently extraordinary to set all the world upon a 
cross-examination. She therefore called upon nobody, 
wrote to nobody—except once or twice in a round- 
about way through the South Coast Post-office—and 
determined, should she meet any one, to slur over the 
fact of her being in London as a run up to look after 
some household matter; for the probabilities were 
in favour of her meeting some one, her business being 
of that outdoor, foraging character understood as 
being ‘obliged to go into the city.’ Did I not say 
Mrs George came of a highly improvident family 
—County Kerry ingrafted on nomadic pitches in 
Pimlico, ‘the Rules,’ Boulogne, &c.? She had thus, at 
sixteen years of age, picked up a good deal of know- 
ledge not taught in the usual branches of an English 
education. She had heard so much of replevins, 
renewals, levying fines, entering appearances, and 
powers of attorney, that it seemed to her young faith 
as if for every monetary bane there was a legal anti- 
dote ; she did not, therefore, look upon things in at 
all so bad a light as George, but, on the contrary, 
comforted him with many arguments, proving that 
there were endless numbers of people in London alone, 
with ten times the amount they wanted, anxious to 
invest it ; endless numbers who would be delighted to 
lend it as a matter of kindness; nay, if it came to 
that, to give it altogether; and when one talks so 


largely of thousands of pounds, the debts of hundreds 
shrink away into an indifferent matter, quite ashamed 
to vaunt themselves loudly. 

Now, the English of the matter was this—as money 
begets money, so debt begets debt, and Geo 
Clements’s affairs were by this time in a terrible 
muddle ; not alone consisting of plain-sailing debts to 
trades-people, but tangled up with lawyer’s costs, an 
occasional bill, a little transaction or two with small 
loan offices, one raised to pay the other off, and both 
in arrear; a dealing with an insurance-oftice, and a 
share in some one else’s dealings with an insurance- 
office, so as to shift the characters of borrower and 
security. How was he mixed up with all these people? 
I don’t know. He didn’t know. None o em. 
knew. They came together somehow, one bringing in 
another, and another knowing something of the 
very person they both wanted. Now the worst 
feature in all these transactions was, that they were 
entered upon in violation of honour and right, George 
Clements, as a partner, not having liberty to sign any 
bonds or securities. But they got over that impedi- 
ment somehow by calling them ‘guarantees,’ just as 
George got over the ugly phrase of ‘ giving a bill’ by 
translating it ‘draw upon me at three months ;’ but 
call them what they might, the young man would, I 
believe, sooner have died than have had the question 
subjected to his father’s consideration, which, I 
think, settles the matter in a moral point of view. 

Was there ever a man with debts who would 
furnish a true list of them? If there were such an 
individual, George was not he. He had now made 
up his mind that he only owed L.800; so to try to 
convince him that he was wrong, was useless, and 
only put him in a passion, which, as he was still 
weak, was bad for him. Indeed, I believe, had Old 
Clements suddenly appeared on the scene with a 
leather bag full of money, to pay off everythin 
down on the nail, the debts would have pouatutel 
themselves elaborately set down at no more than five 
hundred! As there was no doubt, however, but that 
eight would break the neck of his troubles for the time, 
Mrs George let him off easily on the head of the 
accounts he drew up for her guidance, in which, 
strange to say, although fresh items were constantly 

ing remembered, and had to be put down in new 
lists, the sum-total managed to preserve its average 
of the first calculation, and came out triumphan 
L.800. Do you ask why none of the people who had 
latterly been mixed up with George Clements in 
money-matters, were not employed in the transaction 
rather than this young woman? I could give you 
so many reasons as to astonish you ; but the principal 
ones were, that they were, almost without exception, 
men of straw, who would go rather to damage the 
matter than to help it; that, by a queer idiosyncrasy, 
George shrunk from letting any one of them know 
the full truth of his circumstances, as he had hitherto 
rather lorded it over them as a man of resources ; 
that a fine instinct told him they would want some of 
the money for themselves ; and, finally, that his wife 
had taken it upon herself to do all, and so relieved 
him from the necessity of deciding about anything, 


Iv. 

If there were one evidence more conclusive than 
another that Mrs George was not at home to the 
world, it consisted in the spotless polish of the dini 
and drawing room grates being kept intact, an 
levelling from their cold steel surfaces refrigerating 
and repelling lines, in lieu of the genial firelight 
which was wont to sparkle cheerily on every knob, 
and twist, and shining surface of the apartments, for 
George and his wife dearly loved good fires, as, indeed, 
to do them justice, they did everything else comfort- 
able and pleasant. The comfort, however, just now was 
maintained incog. up stairs in Letty’s m, where 
great lumps of coal and logs of wood had it their own 
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way—where the little tea-pot, for a postscriptive cup 
of tea, was simmering inside the fender—where there 
was a pleasant smell of airing linen (which I hold to 
be a genuine English f ce) diffused upon the air— 
and where Mrs George, with her gown folded over 
her knees, more for snugness than economy’s sake, sat 
at a table writing. The table !—ah, if it were one of 
those that could * spoken, of how many significant 
changes its simple life could have told : of those days, 
not so long ago, and yet ages off, when it had held 
the glass up to the blooming face of the young bride ; 
when she had stood before it brushing out the shining 
hair, or fastening in the wreath with a girl’s innocent 
flush of vanity; or, as the days passed on when 
she had sometimes seen heavy eyes and anxious lines 
of care upon the morning face in the mirror. Here 
were set out her little caprices of the toilet, so dainty 
for a time, and then so hurriedly thrust away anyhow. 
Here she had stood alone, and ventured to lay out, 
for a moment, that wonderful white-satin cushion, 
with its pin-traced legend, just for once, to see how 
it would look by and by. It had held in turn the 
fan and bonquet for the party, and the night-light 
and fever-draught for the sick man; nay, not 
the Shadow itself, white and gaunt, tremblingly 
propped itself by it with skeleton hands, and looked 
out at the gay flesh-and-blood world beyond. 

Now all was cleared off—glass, and bottles, and 
brushes were stowed away on the top of the drawers, 
and the table, drawn from its whilom duties, became 
the Atlas which supported its mistress’s cares and 
hopes. The former were an by papers 
containing many elaborate calculations, with mar 
crossings, as every fifty was attained—arithmetical 
milestones to mark the way ; the latter was embodied 
in the sheet of paper which, after much thought and 
many — written _ it, with greatest care as 
to legibility, the words: ‘To Caprraists.—A gentle- 
man of recognised mercantile standing requires, for 


specific p (unconnected with his business), the 
sum of eight hundred pounds. To be yable by 
instalments. Undeniable security. A Al, 


eare of ’—— 

While the ink was yet full in her pen, as she paused 
to consider the address, there came a — the gate, 
and presently the servant entered to say that Mr Moss 
was in the drawing-room. 

*Moss? Moss?’ said Mrs George. ‘ Oh, it must be 
Mr Ross. I will be down in a moment.’ 

And as she hurriedly smoothed her hair, and 
changed her collar, she formed all sorts of conjec- 
tures to account for the visit from this old friend of 
the Clements’s family, who could not have even known 
she was in town. He was rich—he was George’s 
oe and had known him from his boyhood. 

ow would it be to repose confidence in him, now 
that she had such an opportunity? Did it not seem 
as if some happy fortune had sent him to-day? The 
suddenness of the thought sent a bright colour into 
Mrs George’s cheeks, and quickened her steps into 
a little run as she entered the room. Alas, that there 
should be no fire! 

No, the visitor hadn’t a bald pink head, with a 
little powder of fluffy white hair rimming it; he 
hadn’t a limp-white cravat, and a mourning-brooch 
in his shirt-frill ; nothing like a black watch-ribbon, 
with a bunch of cornelian seals decorating his fob ; 
no bumpy square-toed shoes; no responsible gold 
eye-glasses depending from his neck. On the con- 
trary, he had thick-soled, much-splashed boots, that 
stood wide apart like a Colossus, covering as much 
ground as possible; he had a rough great-coat, held 
together by vast pearl buttons; his neck-wrapper 
was red; his ket-handkerchief, where it was not 
green, was yellow; many were his rings; his nose 
was hooked, his eyes were black, jet black were his 
well-anointed locks; and he chewed a straw with 
amiable ease. Was Mr Moss afflicted with chronic 


hoarseness, that he should speak as if his voice were 
locked up in some a region, and was by 
no means free to come and go at pleasure? Was the 
hoarseness induced by the wheels of his gig following 
hard upon duty in the teeth of all weathers? Was it 
alcoholic in its relations, or did a modulating sym- 
thy for the sorrows of humanity strive for utterance 
rom some inmost recess? I don’t know that Letty 
thought all this, or indeed anything in particular ; but 
I know that the colour faded out of her face into 
whiteness as she saw him, and that she remained 
standing just where she was so suddenly brought up. 
At that moment, I wonder, did the little en- 
hall counting-house rock to its foundation, as the good 
ship shivers from lowest beam to highest spar when 
she strikes? Did any Cassandra at Clapham, instinct 
with terrible forebodings, bewail the destinies of her 
house, and struggle to put back the hands of the clock 
that told of the arrival of the fated hour? Did a 
shadow, as of some ominous eclipse, fall chill upon the 
thymy turf, and darken the noonday sun as it sparkled 
on distant sea-line, and inshore ripple, and shining 
ager sand, upon that sunny sheltered south coast? 
or at that moment—for the first time for a century 
—tangible —a gathered up its skirts, and 
vanished from beneath the roof-tree of the Clements’s 
family; and Ruin, at the suit of one Benjamin Marks 
(debt, L.19, 14s. ; costs, L.11, 6s. 8d. : total, L.31, 0s. 8d.), 
took up its abode, at the rate of 3s. 6d. a day to the 
representative man in ion, who, at a given 
signal, a out of the ig in waiting, and was 
inaugurated by Mr Moss with due legal proprieties. 


v. 

Hurrah! and, if you like, three-times-three for 
a woman’s business capabilities, when she really gives 
her mind to it and sets to work in earnest. See, 
now, what little Mrs George had done in only three 
days: in the first place, she had paid out the exe- 
cution (thirty-two pounds nearly), beside sending 
down to the sea-side a post-office order; and in the 
second, her affairs seemed in a fair way of being at 
last comfortably settled, as she had received a promis- 
ing answer to the advertisement. As regards the 
first triumph, I suppose you think that she had 
applied to the Leadenhall mint, and deserves no 
credit for success; but you are mistaken; that 
source, like most others, was drained dry, and not to 
be thought of. It was solely her own clever head 
that suggested a means of extrication — ignoble, 
certainly, but not per altogether as dishonour- 
able as some of George’s financial tactics. Letty 
opened her dressing-case, and took out her treasures. 

ot very valuable were they, but mostly gimcracks 
given her by George in the days of his courtship, and 
pretty wedding-gift filigreeisms, of not much account 
in the seales, but which she had always considered the 
ne plus ultra of jewellery. The bracelet that he had 
clasped upon her arm on the first day he came to 
dine an accepted lover; the ling ring he had 
a her hand as he held it that night in the 

ingermg walk through the quiet moonlit streets ; the 
necklace and locket with her dead father’s gray hair— 
all her little hoard of brooches and pins, even to the 
rings from her ears, and the chain from her neck, she 
oaend together, and furbished up to the .utmost 
—< leather could duce. Alas, when they got to 
ook their best, they did but realise the contemptible 
sum of L.17, 10s., and she had reckoned upon ever so 
much! In such a position, with a strange servant in the 
house—with that odious man in his rough coat smell- 
ing of tobacco, sitting on the worked chair in the draw- 
ing-room, eating bread and meat when he wasn’t 
reading the newspaper, and drinking wine—she thought 
to propitiate him by that item—and likely to stay for 
a month, what would you have done ? t should 
ZI have done? Nothing, I am sure, of such genius 
as did Mrs George. You see young madam perfectly 
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understood the position that ‘credit is money ;’ so on 
the of what little remained to her, she set 
about doubling her capital ; not by any of those cir- 
euitous and conventional processes with which — 
traders convert their ten-pound notes into twenty, but 
by a simple snip of her scissors, shewing her con- 
tempt for the argument that ‘the whole is better 
than the part,’ and proving that there are cases in 
which two halves are as good as two wholes. Of 
course, notwithstanding Letty’s little notes, there 
were difficulties and disappointments ; for although 
the landlord, with whom they stood well, answered 
the helm beautifully, and the publican was instantly 
obliging, the baker, a Baptist (though I don’t know 
what that has to do with it), held a conference with 
his wife in the back-parlour, and found he hadn’t so 
much in the house; and although at the dairy they 
cashed a half-note cheerfully, brightening at the sight 
of money in any shape, the fishmonger was rudely 
humorous, and said ‘he would rather see a whole than 
a half-fiver from No. 3.’ So the L.17, 10s. had grown 
up like a gourd, and was L.37, 10s. before night ; and 
Letty a couple of days or so until the posts were 
supposed to come in to cast about and raise the L.20 
to redeem the pledged half-notes. And now, so far, 
all was accomplished. The man in possession took 
his departure; the dressing-case containing ‘the 
boards’ was most carefully locked ; — little 
, worn out by fatigue, worry, and mental 
strain, m4 her panacea of tea, and creeping to bed, 
cried herself to sleep like a child. 


vi. 


The sun may have shone where it listed that day, 
cresting up-tide river ripples with gold—paving with 
gold the streets of t London town—touching 
steeple and chimney- , and iment and pillar, 
and turning all to gold, even like a broad hand of 
mystic benediction laid upon men’s heads—but I 
doubt if it shone brighter to any one than to little 
Mrs Clements as she read a certain letter which 
arrived by the morning’s It was not much 
of a letter to look at—rather blue, and limited as 
to paper—rather scrawly as to handwriting—not by 
amy means trim as to the sealing and sending forth ; 
but listen to what it said. ‘Sm—Having the 
amount your advertisement refers to, and being ready 
to jnvest same, we shall be happy to treat with you, 
onl shall be within from twelve till one to-morrow. 
We remain, sir, your obedient servants, Baciey & Co., 
210 Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ 

To be sure, this was the only answer that had been 
received ; but then it was quite sufficient in itself, 
and had come within a few hours of the advertise- 
ment’s appearance, in a prompt business-like way 
that was in itself encouraging. You may be sure 
Letty was in time for her appointment, altho h not 
famous for ctuality ; you may be sure did 
her best to look well; and although she could not 
compass any effects by glimpses of trinketry, made u 
for it by the elaboration of her ee an 
nattiness of her gloves. You may be sure she kept 
conning to herself all the way along what she would 
say, and wondering what Bagley & Co. would be like. 
IT have no doubt but that as those best little boots of 
hers, with such a light quick step,crossed the Inn, and 
flitted along the Fields, long-headed lawyers in wig 

gown relaxed their brows in a passing glance ; 
old solicitors—catacombs of family affairs—forgot for 
that little minute the destinies they carried red-taped 
within their hands; smart young office-clerks made 
headway to turn round and stare ; even woeful clients, 
slowly pacing out the time till some hour or man 
should arrive, felt something like a pang of envy at 
the sight of those best little boots stepping it so 
jauntily through life. 
People may talk of presentiments! I contend that 


existence would be deprived of half its interest. Here, 
now, was Mrs George building quite a legal castle as 
she went along, expecting to go into an office with 
many clerks—to wait, perchance, in a fine board-room, 
turkey-carpeted and leather-chaired—to go from 
thence into a luxurious tin-box sanctuary, and hold 
converse with Bagley himself—Bagley the lawyer, the 
capitalist, the man of means, of cheques, of bonds, of 
power to raise them from the slough of their miseries, 
and place them, by one wave of his magic pen, in 
the seventh heaven of freedom and repose. How 
was the reality? The air-built castle sunk down, 
down through every floor, until it could go no further, 
and steadied iteel? in the basement. ley & Co. 
were not lawyers, but civil-engineers, as the legend on 
the door set forth. There was no waiting or negotia- 
tion with clerks, but on the moment Co. opened unto 
her—Bagley himself being absent. I daresay, too, Co., 
on his part had looked for anything rather than the 
appearance of those elaborate bonnet-strings, that 
smart little muff, and those best little boots, framing 
themselves in the doorway, and representing ‘AI, 
the e cial gentl who wanted for i 
purposes eight hundred pounds.’ 

Perhaps that was the reason he blinked so—why 
he stammered—why, presently coming at who she was, 
he should become so painfully polite, introducing her 
into the sanctuary of the firm with an excess of 
courtesy that broke out at every muscle in bend or 
grimace. If Letty’s heart had sunk as she went out 
of the sunshine down those area-steps, and crossed 
the fireless, dingy passage, where one ‘stool and a 
dusty desk did duty for clerk’s office, it somewhat 
revived at the as of things in the principal’s room. 
Not that it had not its own amount of dust and gloom, 
but that it had something of a tangible, professional 
air as well: there were tin boxes, there were maps of 
estates and railway plans upon the walls, and rolls of 
my in the corners, and above all, there was a library- 
table, at which Co. seated himself opposite her, and 
proceeded to business. He was not pleasant to look 
at: not his sallow face, though it was wreathed in 
smiles, nor his twinkling gray eyes, nor his lank 
straight hair, nor his bent back, nor his dirty hands 
with the diamond ring—not pleasant even his 
clothes, ugh unobtrusive black—nor his limp- 
white neckcloth, with the bow swung round under 
his ear, horribly suggestive of another style of cravat. 

Then Mrs George made a great mental effort to get 
rid of the sense of the dust that seemed to have been 
stirred up by her entrance, and to have settled down 
in dense clouds upon her brain. She withdrew her 

ze from the fascination which riveted it to the 

usty samples of mines on the chimney-piece—to the 
dusty last year’s almanac over them—above all, to 
the dreadful tumbler and bottle of water from which 
she kept wondering, speculatively, did any one ever 
drink — when it was filled last, and by whom— 
whether, if any one fainted in the office, they would 
awake to find that water at their lips—and the like. 
She roused herself to a sense of what was wanting of 
her however, and presently began to explain 
circumstances. 

And now, if Letty had feared any difficulty in this 
matter, it was entirely removed by the freedom, 
the candour, the gallantry of Co. Bless you! he 
understood the position of affairs in a twinkling 
—knew the Leadenhall dynasty—was perfectly 
aware of its standing—could quite comprehend a 

oung gentleman not liking an old gentleman to 

now about his little private matters—perfectl 
recognised the necessity for secrecy ; and ‘the confi- 
dence was sacred with him,’ he added, all his muscles 
enforcing the assurance. 

For Letty, you perceive, had become quite confiden- 
tial; not that she had, of course, told anything like 
the truth about their circumstances, but with the old 


things never turn out as one expects; if they did, 


Principle whispering at her elbow, inferred largely of 
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their means of resource, and with a quite charming 

layfulness alluded to the want of this money as the 
fittle embarrassment of an heir-apparent not yet come 
into possession of his empire. Confidence was met by 
confidence, and Co. told how he was the real head of 
the house, Bagley having retired on his fortune ; how, 
making money rapidly in his profession, he liked to 
lay out little sums here and there ; how he had a rus 
in urbe, and drove in and out every day ; how he had 
not the happiness to be a married man, but had a 
sister to manage his establishment ; in fact, he had a 
good deal of her money now lying idle, and wanted to 
invest it comfortably for her. 

* You will excuse me, therefore,’ said Co., ‘if I treat 
the matter in a purely business light—in three words, 
interest, repayment, security.’ 

Letty had - lesson at her fingers-ends: ‘ Interest, 
8 per cent.’ 

* No, no, Mrs Clements,’ said the capitalist ; ‘ we are 
not money-lenders. It is the uniform rule of our 
house never to take more than one rate of interest— 
6}; that’s fair on both sides. You will excuse me, 
therefore, in saying we should prefer fixing it at that, 
as it would only disturb our accounts not to abide by 
the rule.’ 

Repayment? Well, by instalments, yearly, half- 
yearly, quarterly; any way. That was always the 
easiest part of the arrangement. 

Security? Co. shrugged his shoulders in the most 
_- but perfectly polite way when Letty replied: 
husband’s personal security.’ 

*My dear ‘young lady,’ said he, ‘gentlemen in our 
profession deal with tangibilities. Now, I have every 
confidence in your good gentleman’s position; but 
still, just for form’s sake, we must—I don’t want to 
be hard, but, you know, we really must have some 
collateral security ; say, his furniture, plate, eh?’ 

Now, on this point Letty was well up, as it had been 
mooted before, and she hastened to inform Co. that 
such effects could only be conveyed by bill of sale; 
that that must be registered, become public, and bring 
immediate ruin upon them. But he was still better 
up on the point, and assured her that by a new clause 
publicity was perfectly unnecessary; that no one 
should ever come at its knowledge; that the assign- 
ment should remain locked up at his banker’s till the 
loan was repaid; and that, in fact, for his own sake, 
he would not parade such a transaction. 

Letty pondered fora moment. Her gaze went back 
to the water-bottle, and she tried to think. It was no 
use writing to consult George ; beside, the risk of delay 
was imminent, and the risk of exposure nothing. 
Better to clinch the affair at once, lest the investment 
might be drawn off to irrigate other thirsty channels. 

, painfully travelling back from the chimney-piece 
to the library-table, the affair was clinched by Co. 
arranging to bring on the evening following a young 
man, an auctioneer whom he knew, ‘just for form’s 
sake,’ to look over the house before proceeding to 
draw out the bonds. ‘To be sure, there would be his 
fee—one guinea, and the cab fare, which perhaps had 
better be arranged at once, as that was the usual 
course.’ To be sure it was! and Mrs George, con- 
gratulating herself on the happy chance by which 
she had so much money, drew from her purse a 
sovereign and a half, and with exactly sixpence in 
her exchequer, presently emerged from the cavern 
into the sunshine of the upper world. Then, with a 
certain graver expression of sustaining care, more like 
the expression of most treaders of those pavements, 
the best little boots turned their toes homeward. 


VII. 

Whether our old friend, the Principle, pleasantly 
indolent after tea and shrimps, was taking it quietly 
with a soothing pipe, lying on a sofa in the snug fire- 
lit room, and listening to the evening waves running 
up over the shingle—whether it had looked in for 


once in a way at the terrace at Clapham, to suggest 
kindly its own aphorism, that young men would be 
young men, and that things would be sure to come 
right with George and his wife somehow—whether 
other young couples, setting up housekeeping in other 
villas, wanted a little looking after just to start them 
with—or whether it had become tired of running 
about with Mrs George on her erratic excursions 
lately, and so had dropped off for a little rest on its 
own account—I don’t know, but certainly it did not 
company her as she stood at seven o'clock, on that 
evening following, waiting for her visitors. And yet 
everything wore quite a festive aspect of arrangement, 
such as had often witnessed its arrival the very first of 
the guests at the little parties of by-gone times. No; if 
her heart beat quickly now, and her hands grew cold, 
it was with no pleasant excitement of consciousness 
that her dress was becoming or her rooms well 
arranged. The fires might be well stacked up, red 
and glowing, in keeping and bed rooms—the gas 
might shine brilliantly upstairs, and down stairs, and 
in my lady’s chamber—the curtains might fall in 
good comfortable folds—all the best bound books and 
little ornaments be disposed with the best effect—the 
amber sherry might sparkle in the best decanter, and 
the seed-cake be cut up on the best china-plate, ready 
at a moment’s ring to be brought in—there might be 
everything smiling and like a party about the house 
(lacking the smell of coffee), but it all somehow failed 
to convey hope to little Mrs George. However, hope 
or despair is, after all, often only a question of or, 

or muscle, so perhaps she had only overtired he fin 
her exertion of the day; for you must remember that 
the furniture and appointments had also served their 
apprenticeship to married life, and were by no means: 
so new as they had been. Hence the necessity for judi- 
cious antimacassars, and for effective footstools and 
sofa-cushions planted in particular places; hence the 
need for generalship with the dining-room chairs—a 
bonnet and shawl reposing on one, a newspaper on the 
other, artlessly ; hence the leaving about here and 
there in the bedroom bright articles of the toilet, at 
once to indicate abundance and to conceal wear and 
tear. 

Well, it was all ready now—the last finishing-touch 
given, and nothing to do but sit in state listening to 
the cabs, and watching the clock, as she had done 
before on gala-nights; nothing for the maid to do 
but look about, and see her rosy face and white 
apron reflected in the bright tins and pewters all 
around the kitchen, for she too was on the qui vive, 
Letty having said to her, ingenuously, that morning : 
‘Mary, is not this the 24th? Then this is the day, 
you know, the agents come.’ I said, nothing happens 
as one expects; so Co. and the auctioneer did not 
come in a cab. Co. we have seen before; all but 
another ring or so, and the auctioneer you may see 
any day—less the painfully bright evidence of having 
just cleaned himself—in and about Duke’s Place, E. C. 
No, you could never have imagined that they had 
come on business. To have heard Letty talking in 
her lighthearted way while dispensing the courtesies. 
of the cake and wine—to have seen Co. making him- 
self so agreeable, with a smile that was always coming 
and never going—to have observed the auctioneer 
ignoring furniture, and endeavouring to establish good 
understandings with the parrot, who, with his head 
on one side, seemed to be lost in some remote region 
of philosophical contemplation—to have seen and 
heard all this, I say, you would never have imagined 
that they each had a very different subject of thought 
incommon. Even that remarkable bird, although his 
real opinions were hard to come at, was, I am per- 
suaded, no more thinking of what he pretended than 
the rest of the society. It was not easy to bring 
forward the ungenial subject of bills of sale and so 
much per cent., but at last Mrs George, tired of wait- 
ing, plunged in medias res into it, by asking if they 
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would like to look over the house. Then arose a 

of courtesy between her insistance that they 
rrould do so, and Co.’s declining the offer, with the 
assurance that he had inquired into the position of 
everything just for form’s sake, and found so right, 
that there was no further necessity for investigation. 
Poor little woman! she need not have troubled her- 
self so much about the dining-room chairs; they 
scarcely glanced at them delicately from the doorway ; 
nor di the young auctioneer more than allude to his 
vocation in one twirl he gave a chair, and one dig he 
made into a feather-bed, and having so vindicated his 
official presence, relapsed into taciturnity, and return- 
ing to the drawing-room, retreated to the background 
of the evening’s proceedin 

‘Now,’ quoth Co., purring and blinking twenty 
times more amiably in the radiance of the fire than 
he had done in the sunshine, ‘in a few words, we will 
dispose of this little business. I consent to lend the 
money, L.800, on the proposed securities, at 6} per 
cent.; to be repayable, with interest, by half-yearly 
instalments—January and July. I have given in- 
structions to our solicitors to draw up the deeds; in a 
few days, they will be ready for signature.’ 

‘Then Mr Clements must come to town?’ said 
Letty, flushing up at standing face to face with the 
money. 

2 think we can get over that,’ says he. ‘ Pity he 
should leave the country till he is set up on his legs 
again; and with such an admirable chief-clerk to 
ea his affairs, he can afford to give himself a 

oliday.’ 

Letty smiled her acknowledgments, and murmured 
something about being ‘ always fond of business.’ 

‘We will send down some of our people just to 
witness his signature, and deliver up the needful, eh! 
Now we come to another litfle matter which may 
cause a few days’ delay, but our lawyers insist on it 
for our safety. You see, my dear young lady, as this 
is mainly personal security, and as life is uncertain— 
not a doubt of it—we must really cover that risk with 
a policy of insurance.’ 

‘What! on Mr Clements’s life?’ cried Letty, aghast 
as the vision of a hollow-eyed, knock-kneed, yellow 
spectre rose before her. But Co. had considered that, 
after an illness, there might be some difficulty in his 
passing the medical examination, so would meet it by 
accepting a policy on Mrs George’s own life. 

* And after all,’ said he, confidentially, ‘ although it 
is not sharp practice, we shall be quite safe; for, put 
it that Mr C. left you a handsome young widow, you 
would be in a position to repay us from your share of 
his city interest, and vice versd, eh?’ 

‘Then I am to join in the bond?’ said Letty 
shrewdly, feeling a necessity to say something, in her 
half-pleased, half-affronted excitement. 

‘ Just so;’ and here was the form of application to 
the office, which he produced. To-morrow was the 
board-day, and by catching the opportunity, a week 
would be saved. All that she would have to do 
would be to fill in the proposal, and to take it with 
her early in the morning; so, having written a head- 
ing, ‘From Bagley & Co., Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ the 
arrangement so far was complete. There was still 
one, however, before the capitalist took his departure, 
it was the reading and signing of a paper, consenting 
to receive the money: ‘For,’ said Co., ‘you know you 
might change your mind, and then where should we 
be?’ Letty read it glibly enough, till she came to 
the words, ‘and do pay eight guineas on account 
of solicitor’s fees.’ 

A mist came over her eyes, and her heart Huttered 
like a frightened bird within its cage. Eight guineas! 
She had not so many shillings, pshaw! pence, and to 
be so near getting the grand sum, given so liberally, 
and on the confidence of their good position. Through 
the mist, she saw one thing clearly enough—she must 


stand to her, and with a dashing hand wrote quickly, 
* Letitia Clements, for George Ross Clements.’ The 
Rubicon was passed. No drawing back now—they 
must take the money. ‘ As for the eight guineas,’ said 
Letty, trying to turn the quiver of her lips into a 
smile, ‘I do not happen to have so much in the house, 
but I will send it to your office to-morrow. I will be 
quite sure not to forget it.’ 

‘Not later than one, then, for Co. was going by the 
twenty past two train to his little farm in Herts, to 
rusticate for a day or two.’ And so, with many 
courteous good-nights—only interrupted by an uncalled 
for malevolent dart from that hypocritical bird, and 
an undignified skip by the capitelist from before its 
perch—the visitors departed, and in their company 
the Principle, who had, after all, looked in upon the 
meeting for a spare half hour. 

The great fires were by this time all hollow and 
black—the gas was hard and staring—the smell of the 
sherry, was sickening. In the kitchen, Mary, tired 
out by waiting for the advent of the agents into her 
dominions, had fallen asleep with her apron over her 
head. Everything was dull and horrid. There was 
nothing for it but a good cup of tea, and to sit down 
to indite a letter to a friend—the friend of all others 
to whom she had always kept up a good face—a friend 
who was a real carriage-lady, and for whose parties 
Letty had always managed to struggle into a night’s 
magnificence. ‘To this planet, late as it was, she sent 
off a messenger with a note, playfully asking the loan 
of ten ae until she could write to Mr Clements, 

Playfully! It was gall and wormwood. 


VIII. 

All the reprimands of Mr Clements, senior, backed 
up by unanswerable arguments from Cocker—all the 
remonstrance of Mrs , anne senior, enforced with 
a woman’s anxiety to leave nothing unsaid upon the 
subject—all the covert reproaches of the Misses 
Clements, who had gathered from their parents’ 
depression a general idea that their interests might 
come to be imperiled—all these upbraidings, added 
to something conscience had ever and anon to say 
upon the topic, would have weighed less than the fine 
dust upon the balance of George’s consideration, com- 
pared with one glance, could he have caught it, at his 
wife’s proceedings in pursuance of this loan nego- 
tiation. 

I think the Principle would have been dumb for a 
long time after, and that the young man would have 
not only preferred to accept for his own future an 
honest crust, a threadbare coat, and a clouted shoe, but 
that he would have seen it to be equally a sacred duty 
to guard the wife of his bosom from temptation, as 
from any other cruel danger from which he must 
shield her. Were she weak, it became him to be 
strong. For the sake of his own honour, and in virtue 
of his tender love for her, he must for ever hereafter 
not only practise self-denial, but, ten thousand times 
greater struggle, demand it—to stern insistance, if 
need be. 

Could he but have seen her during that unquiet 
time going in and out at unseemly hours, and going 
to a fro upon unseemly errands—could he but have 
known the humiliations that jostled her throughout 
the day, and the anxieties that fretted at her eyelids 
throughout the night—could he but have heard the 
coarse pleasantries and insolent advances in which 
she had smilingly to acquiesce—above all, could he 
have marked how the fine sense of right and wrong, 
on which his heart had reposed with such a proud 
faith, was becoming dulled and warped, subtly 
encroached upon by the atmosphere around her, and 
losing imperceptibly the self-respect of its womanly, 
modest, simple nature—could he but have seen 
this, he would have realised some harder truths than 
had yet been set before him on the generalities of 


not hesitate, or all might be lost. She drew the ink- 


inconsideration, weakness, extravagance, debt, crime. 
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with well - advertised 


As for Letty herself, she was far too much 
immersed in the business to think of any moral 
considerations whatever; all she wanted was to = 
the money. Perhaps she had a dim, vague hope that 
that once accomplished, there would come halcyon 
days, when they would live on so much a week, burn 
the tradesmen’s red-covered books, pay for every 
joint and loaf before it crossed the threshold, and 
tot up every night the expenditure of the day; but 
at t this was a flowery land with which they 
had nothin to do. In the meantime, there was no 
good in making changes; there was but one question 
in their world—the laying hands on the money 
speedily; and, to do her justice, she neglected no 
one thing to accomplish the end—not alone as regards 

ley & Co., by going and writing on every excuse 
to mn them, but in her house working away at 
the inventory for the bill of sale, and at the office 
effecting the policy of assurance, which now seemed 
all that stood between her and the completion of her 


h 

“Why Co. should have selected the Briareus for 
the favour of this insurance, I don’t know—I su 
he did—I only know that its — and plate-glass 
were Seo its indefatigable secretary was 

y being presented by grateful shareholders 

1 testimonials—that its tables 
benevolently provided for every emergence of life on 
a Principle of its own—and that George’s consent 
having been obtained in writing, all en régle, Letty 
underwent the usual chest-tapping and cross-question- 
ing at the instance of the mem of the faculty 
attached to the interests of the Briareus. 

Nor do I know why—as she was but twenty-six 
years of age, brisk and buxom, without gout, or 
asthma, or consumptions, or intemperances — she 
should have received at the week’s end an answer 
from the office, accepting her proposal, it is true, but 
at a highly increased rate of premium, the life not 
being considered as first-class. I wonder if they 
knew what the insurance was effected for? I wonder 
if this was the first business Bagley & Co. had put 
into the outstretched hundred hands? At anyrate, 
objection was useless; and Letty, although consider- 
ably disheartened in a personal point of view, went 
over it with the Principle, and found that a few 
pounds more or less would not make much difference 
of deduction from the sum-total; so, with one exhaus- 
tive climax of desperate, final efforts, raised the 
premium, and became at once an object of deep 
interest in the Briareus’s hundred eyes. 

Weariest day must have its ending, and lon 
night its dawn; and little Mrs George, as she received 
at last the draft of the deed from ley & Co., 
felt that all her troubles were now indeed coming to 
their close, and that presently her tempest-tossed 
bark would round the point where the confluence of 
waters raged, and float quietly in the smooth inner 
basin of the friendly harbour. That this is, however, 
precisely the moment at which keenest eye and 
steadiest hand are needed, Letty had yet to learn, 
with all her vast knowledge; had yet to learn that 
one may be compelled to beat about outside, in cold 
and darkness, and see the happy lights of the town 
shining up the cliff—to bout ship, and face the wild 

ight and angry sea, with friendly voices still within 
hail to welcome our return. She to learn it, and 
so she did, in a very efficient way too, as she perused 
the document. I think if Mr Clements, senior, had 
been reading it through those awful tacles over 
her shoulder, that her tempest- bark would 
really have plunged across the bar, and presently 
floated serenely on the still dark waters of the 
Probate Court, Doctors’ Commons. I think, when 
he read set forth at every line, ‘Clements & Co., 
said borrowers,’ ‘Clements & Co., said sureties,’ 
that he would have taken one retrospective glance 
at the dynasty, and seeing it come hopelessly to an 


end, would have oy off to join the dead and gone 
respectabilities—that, in a word, although not of 
apoplectic habit, he would then and there cave fallen 
down prone, to sleep with his fathers, and George 
his son, would have reigned in his stead. Small 
wonder that the old gentleman would have expe- 
rienced such a shock, when Letty herself, who had 
set all the business going, and might be supposed to 
know every twist of it, was lost in a mist of con- 
jectural astonishment. Why, she had never said a 
word about the firm, except as regarded their great 
wealth, and the necessity of concealing George’s little 
embarrassment from them. Had not the burden of 
her song from the beginning been ‘caution, caution!’ 
lest it should come to the ears of those rigid pre- 
cisians? Had she not confided to Co. “that her 
husband’s prospects might be imperiled, did his 
father imagine it possible he could commit an extra- 
vagance? Of course, she had said all this, and a vast 
deal more to the same purpose; had said it so plainly 
and positively, that her heart misgave her this could 
scarcely be a mistake. Her heart misgave her so 
much, that, instead of going off to the Fields to 
reproach Co. with the blunder, she obeyed its 
instincts, and putting on her boots, started without 
loss of time to consult a friendly lawyer who had 
occasionally done a bill for George. 
d sign this,’ sai , winding up her story 
with the | roduction of the deed, pod hoping to 
be contradicted, and awaiting the reply with much 
the same quickened pulsation and nerve-tension with 
which she had before awaited the —s of 
other cunning men in that other crisis of George’s 
worldly affairs. Just as she had then watched their 
firm fingers at the feeble wrist, and their keen eyes 
measuring, by the solemn lengthening of the shadows, 
how close to the horizon the departing light trembled 
—just as she had stood so many times, pale and cold, 
in the pause before they delivered their verdict, and 
read in their faces whether it was to be life or death 
—so now, only in lesser degree, she waited for the 
lawyer’s opinion. 

* Well, he certainly could sign it if he liked,’ said 
the lawyer, scanning the pages ; ‘ it would only render 
him liable to transportation. Bagley & Co., Bagley & 
Co.—stay ! did you say architectural drawings ?’ 

Yes,’ said Letty. 

‘Not a little man dressed in black, with a limp-white 
neckcloth, and the bow under his ear.’ 

*O yes,’ said Letty. 

*Confound the scoundrel !’ said the lawyer. *‘ Why, 
my dear good lady, how could you have been such an 
idiot—a sensible woman of your age! I should have 
expected my little girl at home to Tew better.’ 

hall I go on, and tell you of what he said and she 
said—of what was done, and what was left undone, in 
the final passages of the exigencies of the Clements ? 
No; it would be but wearisome trying back over 
beaten ground, for here they virtually end, incor- 
porated with this — disappointment of foolish 
e cy—end, in so far as anything once set 
agoing ever ends in its relations and influences through 

time. But Bagley & Co. had certainly this much 
to do with the chai of causes and results, that, as the 
sneeze precipitates the avalanche, so by their means 
the climax culminated into crisis. Whose sternuta- 
tion dislodged the trembling mass, and sent it 
thundering oes the verge, I don’t think Old Clements 
ever knew. He presently saw quite enough in those 
accounts rendered, bills delivered, acceptances dis- 
honoured, renewed, and the like, to make any amount 
of crisis intelligible—saw quite enough to make w 
his mind that George was utterly, hopelessly, a ruin 
man, and George’s wife utterly, hopelessly, a ruinous 
woman. (Mind, this is what he thought.) He saw so 
much that he had a vision through those prophetic 
glasses of a time when George would be master in the 
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Leadenhall counting-house, and could make ducks 
and drakes of the interests of those prudent, thrifty 
ladies at Clapham. Never through his long life had 
he recogni so clearly the force of his Principle’s 

recept, that he who lives below his income, is rich— 
he who lives up to it, is poor—he who lives beyond it, 
isa rogue. It was a painful decision, but Leadenhall 
Brutus took it—George must be cut off from the 
power of doing any future mischief. 

That was how the firm of Clements & Co., after 
a standing of one hundred and thirteen years, came to 
be dissolved—that was how the firm of Clements 
and M‘Gregor came to be constructed—that was how 
Old Clements’s hair turned from iron-gray to snow- 
white, and his back took such a stoop in a few weeks, 
as he recommenced his old hard work of those by-gone 
days, when George was but a little rosy child at home, 
standing on a chair at the parlour-window watching 
his return. 

Above all, that was how George Clements received 
his portion in his father’s lifetime—how, when his 
debts came to be paid out of it, he found they took 
more than L.800—and how the strip of carpet, hanging 
out of window at the Bayswater villa, announced that 
the shrine of the household gods had been rudely 
shattered, and that presently would be placarded a 
notice that ‘this House, suitable to a newly-married 
Couple,’ was to let. 


THE NOSS IN SHETLAND. 


Some years ago, I had occasion to visit the Shetland 
Islands. Shy Gecatelep of that region extended only 
to its position on the map, and I could only associate 
its name with those dishevelled little barbarians, its 
ponies, which come southward in troops to expe- 
rience for the first time the civilising influence of bit 
and bridle. 

Starting one bright summer morning from Granton, 
we soon cleared the Firth, and steamed due north. = 
moonlight gli of the Granite City, a stormy night, 
and wind the turbulent Moray Firth 
evening in the fatal Bay of Wick, then smooth as an 
inland lake, bound with low, black, barren shores, are 
the only distinct impressions of the voyage remaining, 
until, on the second morning after our departure, we 
steamed into the Bay of Kirkwall, the chief town of 
the Orkneys. On arriving at the Orkney shores, I was 
struck with the utter absence of tree or shrub—the 
dull brown colour of the land, clothed with heath to 
the water’s , and a ‘gloom which saddens heaven 
and earth,’ as Tennyson, probably exasperated by the 
climate, wrote of the fairest Scottish cities. After 
an hour’s ramble through Kirkwall, whose narrow 
streets and strange old-fashioned houses carried my 
fancy back hundreds of years, to the time when the 
shattered fleet of the Norwegian king, Haco, found 
refuge in the bay, returning from the defeat of Largs; 
and having explored St Magnus’s Cathedral, we 
returned to the vessel, and threading our way through 
a narrow channel, steered north on the open sea. 

We were now cleaving the ‘long wave that at the 
pole began,’ and it was with some awe that I looked 
out on that vast ocean that circles the icy mystery of 
the pole. Here the whale is no unfrequent teevdbon 
Troops of small whales enter the bays of Orkney in 
the autumn, and form a rich prize to the inhabitants. 
When they are discerned, all the boats in the neigh- 
bourhood sally out, and forming a line to seaward of 
the flock, drive it with shouts towards the shore. 
The frightened animals hurry blindly forward, and are 
stranded on the beach. If, however, one should turn, 
and break through the line of boats, the rest follow, 
and not one whale is then obtained. Occasionally, a 
large Greenland whale, which has broken from the 
harpoons, is thrown up dead on the coast; and I saw 
while there, at a later date, a beautiful imen of 
the grampus finner, which had driven its long sharp 


snout with terrible force between two rocks, and 
wedged itself so firmly that it could not again get 
free. Frequently, too, the swift mass rushes danger- 
ously near the boats of the fishermen, so abundant on 
those seas. I was told for a truth, that while one 
boat’s crew were about to hoist sail, and for this pur- 
pose were raising the solitary mast, a powerful whale 
ran his snout right through the timbers of ‘the boat, 
and carried it away, leaving the men clinging to the 
mast, from which they were, however, soon picked up. 

In the evening, we passed Sumburgh Head, and as 
I looked up to that tremendous cliff, looming throu, 
the gathering darkness, I half expected to see the wild 
form of Norna apostrophising the spirit of the storm. 
It was late and dark before we glided into the deep 
smooth waters of Bressay Sound, on which the pretty 
little town of Lerwick is situated. Fifty little canoe- 
shaped boats surrounded the steamer the moment she 
stopped, the occupants of which, with short broad 
oars, swayed and poised their little vessels like birds 
on the wing. ere was wrangling, cursing, and 
confusion enough before we got on shore, for the boat- 
men fought for their fares with as much vigour and 
pertinacity as Dublin porters. 

Next morning, the sun broke gloriously over the 
islands, and I started for the Noss, an island which 
every traveller to Shetland visits. I was rowed over 
Bressay Sound by a fisherman who had performed the 
same office for Sir Walter Scott when he visited 
these islands, and, to parody Washington Irving, I 
felt it was something to be ferried over by the man 
who conveyed the Great Wizard. Another ferry, 


over which I was rowed by a hardy Shetland lassie, © 


brought me to the Noss. I say hardy, for after 
having launched the shallop, my gallantry made me 
assume the oars; she, however, would only give me 
one, which I soon found more than enough; for 
though neither deficient in strength nor skill, I had 
soon to resign it ignominiously, having allowed the 
boat’s head to be turned through ninety degrees from 
the original direction. 

The Noss is an island which rises gently on one 
side to a perpendicular precipice upon the other. 
Conceive a mountain rising from the sea to the 
height of a thousand feet, the diameter of whose 
base is two miles, then remembering the wizard arm 
that in one night cleft the Eildon Hills in three, 
imagine it, with one stroke of its enchanted blade, to 
have divided this mountain-island in two, and carried 
off one half. There rises a perpendicular wall, facing 
the polar ocean; at its base, there is continual com- 
motion; but when a strong wind rolls the hea 
ocean waves against it, the whole island vibrates wi 
the thunder of the shock. Far up the cliff, above the 
reach of the spray burled from the broken seas, 
innumerable sea-birds sit or hover about in flocks. 
When the sea is calm, the noise they make is deafen- 
ing. To a listener above them, their cries are blended 
into a sort of chorus; though a chorus of myriads of 
gulls, auks, and cormorants, is a Babel of birds. 

very minute, a troop detaches itself from the count- 
less flock, and takes its flight southward; and one 
immediately concludes that this is the court, camp, 
or head-quarters of all those white squadrons that 
cover the newly-ploughed fields. 

While climbing up oe fate slope to the summit, 
I was amused and mol: by the behaviour of a bird 
called the skew-gull. Twice I had heard something 
whiz past my head, and was half inclined to attribute 
it to some ‘ delicate Ariel’ ‘ doing his — ’ in the 
island; on looking up, however, I saw a bird poising 
itself in the air a little in front of me. The next 
instant, it descended like a javelin, and I ducked as 

uickly as a raw cornet to his first cannon-ball. In 
this manner the bird succeeds in engaging the atten- 
tion, while the nest where its young he is 
unobserved. From the summit of the cliff, the pano- 
rama was splendid. Stretching far to the north, the 
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urple islands lay like a herd of great sea-monsters 
fitting their huge backs from the deep. In front of 
me spread a semicircle of ocean, which, from our lofty 
position, wore a vivid silvery lustre. I remembered 
the line of Tennyson, and found it true : 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crauls. 


But a feeling of sadness entered my mind as I thought 
of the many bold islanders that lie deep beneath those 
shining waters. To win the ‘bairnies’ bread,’ Shet- 
land fishermen, in boats one would hesitate to navi- 

ate the Thames in, will venture fifty or sixty miles 

m shore, ‘sinking’ the highest peaks of the land ; 
then, should a storm arise, many a family is made 
fatherless in one night—many a mother’s hope, many 
a wife’s love darkened for ever. All who visit 
the Noss, go also to see a remarkable rock which rises 
to the same height as the cliff, near its highest 
part, with a space of twenty or thirty feet between 
them at the widest. Its surface contains about a 
hundred square yards, and is covered with luxuriant 

s. It is placed in connection with the Noss 

y ropes, on which a cradle slides, and which are 
fastened to stakes at each end. It is impossible to 
conceive how the stakes were first fastened on 
the rock—at least, it was impossible to me, with 
my limited ideas of locomotion. I could not have 
climbed six yards up that broad pillar for all the 
wealth in Britain ; but a climber from Foula accom- 
plished the perilous ascent, and drove in the stakes 
and fastened the ropes. When he attempted to 
descend, he found the task more difficult, for he was 
age ge to the bottom, and killed. The object 
or which the communication was made, was to allow 
the e of a few sheep across, to feed on the pas- 
ture which clothes the summit of the rock. 

I left this scene with an impression that has never 
been effaced. It had a beauty of its own in its deso- 
lation, its ruggedness, and its loneliness. I saw that 
fitness of part with part which nature everywhere 
displays. On the luxuriant shores of Italy rolls a 
tideless sea, but these tremendous precipices have 
to face the fury of storms unopposed, and waves 
unbroken, from many thousand miles. 


SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE. 


Tr is no wonder that genuine biography should be the 
most favourite form of literature, for whether its 
subject be high or humble, it must always present 
many features similar to those in the life of him who 
reads it, since successes and struggles, happiness and 
sorrow, and love and loss are common to us all. 
Good biographies generally possess an interest beyond 
their immediate subjects, in curious details concerning 
the friends or relatives of the person of whom they 
treat, which would otherwise be lost to the world, 
for a single incident or so often happens to a man 
worth the telling, the record of whose whole life would 
be unprofitable and wearisome in the extreme. 

What, for instance, can be more striking than the 
following circumstance related in the life of the late 
Sir Martin Archer Shee by his son and biographer— 
not of the knight himself, but of his father? Al- 
though this gentleman was under medical treatment, 
in consequence of what appeared to be an ordinary 
inflammation of the eyes, his sight had not been 
visibly impaired. On a certain day, ‘he had read the 
newspaper, had attended to his usual avocations, and 
was well enough to receive some intimate friends at 
dinner. While he sat at the head of his table, engaged 
in cheerful conversation with his guests, all around 
him became suddenly dark ; the external world had 
vanished from his eyes instantaneously, and for ever ! 
His friends, surprised to see him abruptly start up 
from his chair, and leave the room with uncertain 
steps, remained for some minutes in perplexity as to 
the cause of his departure. At length, alarmed by the 


delay, one of the company ventured upstairs to inquire 
after him, and on entering the drawing-room, dis- 
covered his unfortunate host on his knees, audibly 
engaged in fervent prayer, and expressing his Christian 
resignation to the Divine Will, under the infliction of 
so severe a chastisement for the sins of his life.’ 

How many terrible tragedies such as this must-be 
taking place every day in families wherein no member 
is sufficiently distinguished to have a biography, and of 
which, therefore, the world never hears! Even before 
the above awful calamity befell Mr Shee, at that time 
a merchant in Dublin, he had what his grandson euphe- 
mistically describes as ‘an inaptitude for living within 
his income,’ which of course this misfortune aggra- 
vated. Nevertheless, this poor blind gentleman did 
woo and win a fair young wife, by whom he had 
four children, whereof the youngest was Martin, the 
future President of the Royal Academy, and the sub- 
ject of the memoir before us.* At fourteen years of 

e, young Martin found himself an orphan, and 
almost penniless, with that oyster, the world, before 
him to be opened as he best could by help of a draw- 
ing-pencil. He had been already placed at an academy 
in connection with the Royal Dublin Society, where 
such was his proficiency as a draughtsman, that not 
only did he obtain the ordinary silver medals offered 
for the competition of the students, but a miniature 
silver palette from the mother Society itself. The 
house in which he now resided was the house of his 
mother’s sister, kind Mrs Dillon, whose extreme fond- 
ness for him was, singularly enough, the eventual 
cause of his leaving it. 

‘The room which he occupied at night adjoined the 
bedchamber of Mr and Mrs Dillon, the two apart- 
ments being divided by a thin partition-wall, through 
which a voice raised somewhat above the ordinary 
pitch of conversation was inconveniently audible in 
the next room. One night, long after Martin had 
retired to rest, he was aroused from his slumbers by 
the sound of unusually loud talking in the adjoining 
apartment; and as the voice of Mr Dillon, in rather 
excited tones, reached his ear, he was startled by the 
frequent recurrence of his own name, in such a manner 
as to leave no room for doubt that he was in some 
way connected with the subject of what appeared to be 
a very animated and not perfectly amicable discussion. 
Surprised and bewildered, he raised himself in bed, 
and listened in breathless anxiety for the confirmation 
of his half-dreamy impressions. He had not long to 
wait. As the conversation continued, it became 
clearly apparent that his aunt was encountering some 
rather petulant remonstrances on the score of her 
excessive partiality for himself. Faint and sick at 
heart at a discovery that made him keenly sensible of 
his forlorn position, he felt not 2 moment's hesitation 
as to the course he should adopt. Without waiti 
for the approach of daylight, he rose and dres 
himself as noiselessly as he could; and before any 
of the household were stirring, he quietly stole down 
stairs and left the house, with a firm resolution 
never to re-enter it as an inmate.’ 

Young as he was, he maintained this gallant resolu- 
tion. He applied at once for employment to a friendly 
tradesman, who, although little accustomed to patronise 
the professors of the fine arts, had luckily a job in 
andl which was, if not absolutely portrait-painting, 
at least connected with the young gentleman’s chosen 
pursuit. This was the restoration of the figures on 
the dial-plate of an old-fashioned time-piece; and the 
first money earned by the exercise of a pencil destined 
to raise the artist to the highest station within his 
ambition, was the sum of ten shillings and sixpence 
for that piece of clock-work. 

Although the Dillons could not persuade the lad to 
return to their roof, they prevailed on him to accept 


* The Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee. By his Son, Martin Archer 
Shee, Barrister-at-law. Longman. 
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pecuniary assistance, by which he was provided with 
suitable apartments in Dublin, and a studio wherein 
he could receive sitters. 

Mental and social qualities far beyond his years soon 
rendered him popular in his néw position, and before 
he had completed his seventeenth year, he was in full 
occupation and growing fame among the highest classes 
of the Irish metropolis, although his exceeding precocity 
was of course the cause of no little wonder. 

Another extraneous advantage of biography, besides 
that already alluded to, is that of portraying to 
present generations the habits of those which have 

receded them, incidentally and naturally, without that 
Messansited dulness which characterises works pro- 
fessedly upon costumes and customs. We are brought 
back to the days of ‘voluminous neckcloths, lace 
ruffles, gaily lined skirts, and aile-de-pigeon curls’ 
with a vengeance, when we learn that an hour and a 
half every morning with the hair-dresser among curl- 
ing-irons, hair-pins, pomatum, and maréchal powder, 
‘was demanded of this unhappy youth, before inexor- 
able Fashion (1787) would permit him to be visible to 
the world. He had seen it stated, however, in some of 
the writings of Lord Chesterfield, that that ‘ May Fair 
clothes-horse’ had employed his hours of hair-dressing 
in the perusal of the English poets, and it occurred to 
the youthful student that he might profitably follow 
the example. He therefore read nser, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, and even Byron, under the hands of the 
coifeur, marrying to their immortal verse the dulcet 
music of the brush and comb, and the cymbal-clash 
of the barber’s scissors. It was at this early age that 
Mr Shee, in accordance with the then universal custom 
of his country, was called upon to inaugurate his ado- 
lescence by fighting a duel. The conflict itself was 
averted by an apology from his opponent, but not before 
the usual preliminaries been gone through which 
preceded an affair of honour. The practice of simul- 
taneous firing was by no means so common in those 
days as it afterwards became, and “an exchange of 
shots” often implied the necessity of each of the belli- 
gerent ies standing quietly to be shot at in his 
turn. It was in reference to this common contingency, 
that the position and attitude of the duellist, while 
enacting target, became a matter of serious and legiti- 
mate consideration. On the occasion in question, Mr 
Shee’s friendly and skilful professor “ put him up,” as 
the phrase went, by way of rehearsal, and instructed 
him to stand, edgeways, with his right side towards 
his antagonist, guarding his head with his pistol held 
perpendicularly close to his face, and protecting his 
right side with the left hand, brought round and 
placed on the right hip, close to the elbow of the pistol- 
arm. This edifying private drill was accompanied by 
the consolatory assurance, that if these instructions 
were strictly adhered to, there would not be more 
than six inches square of the surface exposed to the 
hostile bullet in which a mortal wound could be 
inflicted.’ 

At nineteen, Mr Shee removed to London, con- 
suming in a June voyage across the Channel two 
nights and a day, and on his road from Liverpool to 
the metropolis, two nights-aitd-three days. Here, 
though success was fated to be at last more brilliant 
than in Dublin, if-was far slower of approach. After 
five years of strict application to his art, and of a self- 
denial in all personal indulgences most unusual in a 
youth, we read, that ‘he rarely if ever dined, except 
when enjoying the hospitality of his friends. is 
daily practice was to walk, after his labours in the 
— -room were over, from Craven Street to St 

aul’s Churchyard, and back again; this expedition 
— about the time which a man might be 
reasonably supposed to devote to the business of a 
solitary dinner, at a tavern or eating-house, within some 
moderate distance of his lodgings. On his return, he 
of course lost no time in calling for tea; and it is 
highly probable that the inordinate consumption of 


bread-and-butter with which he accompanied his libe- 
ral potations of that cheering and soothing beve' 
betrayed the secret of his which hi 
daily pilgrimage to St Paul’s was expressly devised to 
conceal, as a humiliating fact, from the notice of his 
landlady and her household.’ 

How little do those who are acquainted with the 
followers of Literature and the Fine Arts only in the 
after-time of success, guess what a struggle it has cost 
them to achieve it ; and how lightly do they estimate 
the pains it has taken to execute those works that 
appear to have been dashed off in a moment of inspir- 
ation, with a heart as free as the brush with which the 
colours were laid on! How many, alas! sit waiting at 
the gates of Fame from morn to eve, and see them open 
only for the admission of others, and hear the trumpets 
blow only for the triumphs of their rivals. Poor Shee’s 
four pictures are ‘ accepted,’ indeed, at Somerset House 
(which is not the case with many another young 
toiler), but when, full of confident font he goes to 
see how they are hung, he finds them nowhere—not 
even in the catalogue ; they are ‘excluded for want of 
room ;’ and Lawrence, meanwhile, his contemporary, 
if not his junior, is in his fifth year of exhibition, and 
is raising his price of ‘heads’—which is already ten 
guineas. Nevertheless, there is little despondency 
about our young Irishman, and absolutely no envy. 
He always writes of his more successful brother in art 
with cordial admiration, and, indeed, in all matters, 
exhibits a generous frankness which gains him many 
friends. Everybody likes the well-mannered modest 
youth, although they have but seen him or sat in his 
company. During his first season of study at the Life 
Academy, he observed with surprise that, although 
punctual enough in his attendance, his drawing-board 
and materials were always set ready for him in his 
place before his arrival. Having inquired of his 
neighbour as to which of his fellow-pupils he was 
indebted for this obliging attention, he is told, ‘ It 
is young Porter’—a very intelligent lad of about twelve 
or thirteen, whose childlike appearance, among a 
number of artists who had mostly arrived at man’s 
estate, had already attracted his curiosity. This clever, 
affectionate lad insists upon introducing his new crony 
to his mother and two sisters, then in the first bloom 
of youth, and possessed of great personal beauty. 
‘“ Never,” used Sir Martin to say in after-years, speaking 
of the younger, “did I see any living face, the outline 
and expression of which bore so strong a resemblance 
to the Venus de Medici.” From that quiet and soci- 
able evening dated a friendship with that amiable and 
afterwards highly distinguished family, which termi- 
nated only with the life of its last survivor. The 
youngest of these fair and gifted sisters was the future 
authoress of Thaddeus of Warsaw, Jane Porter; 
the elder, her equally eminent sister, Anna Maria 
Porter. The youthful artist, their brother, was des- 
tined to attain great and varied distinction in the 
course of an honourable and adventurous career, as a 
painter, an author, a soldier, and a diplomatist, under 
the well-known name of Sir Robert Ker Porter.’ 

Mr Shee now rapidly makes the acquaintance of 
most persons celebrated in art and literature at the 
close of the last century or the beginning of the present, 
whereby this part of the biography is rendered espe- 
cially interesting. Among less famous persons inci- 
dentally mentioned in the manner to which we adverted 
at the commencement of this notice, he becomes 
intimate with a certain Mr A——, ostensibly a wine- 
merchant, but in reality a money-lender to the Prince 
Regent, and keeper of a gambling-house, whose mag- 
nificent hospitality is only a blind for the more effective 
pursuit of his victims. As a curious illustration of 
what the king’s highway was like, even in the suburbs 
of the metropolis, in 1795, we may mention, too, 
his acquaintance with Mr (afterwards Sir William) 
Addington, chief magistrate of police in London. 
‘One morning, while Mr Addington was “enthroned” 
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in the “ t chair,” and Mr Shee was busy with his 
pencil, the s servant entered and informed the sitter 
that a person, whose name he mentioned, was in the 
outer room, and wished to see Mr Addington imme- 
diately, on important business. The magistrate, 
evidently somewhat excited by the announcement, 
asked leave of Mr Shee to have the visitor ushered 
into the painting-room ; observing, that it was one of 
his officers who came to him by appointment, and who 
had a communication to make to him, which need not 
interrupt the sitting. The request being of course 
ne | the functionary in question was at once 
admitted, and, anticipating the magistrate’s eager 
inquiry, exclaimed in a tone of great exultation, and 
ru bing his hands : “ I have done it, sir !—shot him— 
shot him dead!—at four o’clock this morning”—an 
announcement which was received by his chief with 
an exclamation of delight, and every appearance of the 
most lively satisfaction. After this little outburst of 
official hilarity, Mr Addington, turning to Mr Shee, 
who had witnessed the scene with some amazement, 
informed him that the individual who had been so 
summarily disposed of by the triumphant police con- 
stable, was a certain notorious highwayman, whose 
depredations the magistrate had set his heart on effec- 
tually stopping, and whom he had recently taken 
measures to secure, dead or alive. It ap 
that the unfortunate knight of the road been, 
for several months past, infesting the localities of 
Wimbledon Common and Hounslow Heath, and 
levying abundant contributions upon sundry of his 
majesty’s lieges, who were adventurous enough to 
indulge in the dangerous practice of travelling 
after nightfall. For a long time, the police authorities 
had been on his track; but he had succeeded in 
eluding their vigilance. At length it was resolved to 
resort to stratagem for the of securing him ; 
and with the sanction of his chief, the intelligent 
official had, on the previous sishb--nesumeentel by 
another Bow-street officer of approved skill and nerve 
like himself, armed to the teeth—driven out in a post- 
chaise and four to the scene of the highwayman’s most 
frequent exploits. After traversing in directions 
the district which seemed most likely to attract his 
watchful attention, they were at length so fortunate 
as to fall in with him, while proceeding at a rapid 
pace across Wimbledon Common. Deceived by the 
style of the equipage, which he, no doubt, supposed to 
be conveying some traveller of importance, supplied 
with a well-filled purse, he boldly rode up to the 
carriage, as it approached, and called to the postilions 
to stop. As previously instructed, they promptly 
| the peremptory order; and the robber pre- 
senting himself, pistol in hand, at the carriage window, 
encountered the muzzle of another pistol, pointed at 
his breast, and the next instant fell dead from his horse.’ 
The celebrated Dean Kirwan, also, although, to use 
the characteristic language of the Irish newspaper 
which chronicled the event, he had ‘ renounced the 
errors of the Church of Rome to embrace those of the 
Church of England,’ was a friend of Mr Shee’s, him- 
self a Catholic. This reverend gentleman, while in 
the zenith of his fame as a Protestant preacher, was 
one day walking in Dublin,‘ when an old apple-woman, 
with a basket on her head, who was advancing 
towards him in the opposite direction, suddenl 
stopped right in front of him, and staring at him f 
in the face, while she stood with arms akimbo before 
him, so as to obstruct his direct progress, exclaimed, 
with a strong brogue, and in a tone of much compas- 
sion: “Och, thin, it’s a great pity!” “What is a 
pity, my good woman?” asked the dean, rather 
amused at the exclamation. “Sure it’s a mighty 
great pity, jew’l!” reiterated the mysterious fruitiére. 
“What do you mean?” again inquired Dr Kirwan. 
“What is a pity, I say?”’ The woman looked at 
him steadfastly for a few seconds, and then slowl 
replied ; “That you ‘Il be d——d, and you know you’ 
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be d——d /” and so saying, she stepped aside, and 
on. 

The struggles of our painter’s life are at this point 
bing, over, and he becomes, as must needs happen 
in the best of biographies, prosperous, but proportion- 
ably uninteresting. A series of pictorial successes, 
not marked by any very well-known performance, 
places him at last upon the summit of his profession, 
and in the presidential chair of the Royal Academy, 
where he is féted, flattered, D.C.L.’d, knighted, and 
all the rest of it. 

That he was by no means so great a painter as Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, whom he succeeded in that dignity, 
or as Wilkie, whom he defeated in the enie a6 
that honour, is beyond dispute. Sir Martin Shee, 
however, possessed great talents, and seems to have 
used them well. That his success was attributable 
to his geniality as well as to his genius, to his social 
a omgeony as well as to his pre-eminence as a painter, 
is by no means to his discredit. We wish in vain 
that such men were less uncommon. A few weeks 
previous to his own decease, in his eightieth year, 
and reduced to extreme bodily weakness, he replies 
to a question concerning his own health, ‘ t 
does it matter how J am ?’—referring to the frightful 
accident that had just befallen his kind friend and 
patron Sir Robert Peel, who was then lying at the 
point of death. 

The blemishes of these volumes are but two : long- 
windedness—which ought, perhaps, to be set down 
to the fact of their editor being a chancery barrister 
—and an admiration for the days of the Regency, for 

But despite 
these little drawbacks, the biography of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee is very pleasant q 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

THE weather has kept the Meteorological Society on 
the alert by maintaining its exceptional character : 
snow in April has been followed by snow and hurri- 
canes in y, and by chills, glooms, and gales in 
June; while along the north-eastern coast, and in 
the North Sea, has been heard the wail over many a 
disastrous shipwreck. Admiral Fitz Roy has repeated 
his warning, and his advice concerning observation of 
the barometer, shewing that the gale of May 28 was 
foretold by a large fall of the mercury. In few 
words, his advice would be—Keep your eye on the 
barometer; whenever a fall of an inch takes place, 
within twelve hours look out for a gale; telegraph 
the warning from the south-western to the eastern 
counties, where, owing to local circumstances, the 
fall of the mercury is not so great or sudden as in 
the west, and fishermen and mariners between the 
Thames and the Tyne will then be able to prepare for 
their blustrous foe. It is much to be desired that 
this precept could be systematically carried into 
effect by telegraph ; and a that most of our = 
are cyclones which do foretell their approach, there 
needs but the supplementary aid of art to avert 
much disastrous effect of their visitations. 

As July approaches, astronomers become more 
excited about the coming eclipse, and are completing 
their preparations for the voyage to Spain. So large 
is the number who intend to go as observers, and so 
bulky their collected parcels of apparatus, that to 
facilitate operations, the Admiralty has been asked 
to equip two steamers to convey the scientific party 
to Bilbao or Santander. From the far north of 
Europe—from Pulkowa, from Berlin, from Munich, 
from Paris—the star-watchers will travel, earnest in 
the cause of science, to the Peninsula. Professor Airy, 
our astronomer-royal, will go accompanied by Otto 
Struve, the Russian astronomer, and take y he station 
at Reynosa, where the two will devote themselves 
to exclusive observation of the red protuberances 
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which a) during an ecli inion is not yet 
to the situation of these 
rotuberances ; some observers think they belong to 
Pre sun, some to the moon, others, among whom is 
Lamont of Munich, that they are nothing more than 
clouds in our own atmosphere. Mr Carrington and 
his staff will have their quarters at Santander, and 
devote themselves to ares mf of the phenomena 
from first to last, in which they will use the large 
telescope employed at Kew to photogs the sun- 
ts. phe class of phenomena will be noted by 
the French, another by the Germans, another by the 
Spanish staff in the observatory at Madrid; and as a 
somewhat similar division of labour is to be made by 
the astronomers of the United States, we may hope 
that the results, when combined, will enlarge and 
rectify our knowledge of an eclipse of the sun. 

The British Association are holding their thirtieth 
session at Oxford, under the presidency of Lord 
Wrottesley, and erelong we shall know what progress 
has been made by chemistry, geology, physics, and 
the whole circle of the sciences within the past twelve- 
month. We hear that many important questions 
will be brought forward for discussion. The Royal 
Institution have finished off their session with sun 

od lectures: On Science in the Battle-field, by Mr 

bel of Woolwich ; On the Decay and Preservation 
of Building-stone, by Professor Ansted, who, after 
examining the causes of decay, reviews the processes 
recently invented for preservation, and pronounces 
Ransome’s to be the best. In this the stone is washed 
with a solution of silicate of soda, and afterwards 
with a solution of chloride of calcium; a chemical 
action follows, that takes away the common salt, and 
leaves only silicate of lime, which being hard, non- 
absorbent, and firmly adherent, hardens the stone to 
which it is applied, and renders it also non-absorbent. 
Another lecture was by Dr Tyndall, On the Glaciers 
of the Alps; and any one desirous to know what can 
be said on that interesting subject, will do well to 
read the book since published by the lecturer. Mr 
Faraday delivered the concluding lecture of the course 
on Weaving by Electricity, and exhibited Bonelli’s 
machine by way of illustration. Signor Bonelli is 
now at Manchester, demonstrating to the keen manu- 
facturers of that enterprising town that the electricity 
is available in a power-loom. Figured cottons woven 
in colours are exported in saline quantities to 
China, and it is these which the ingenious Sardinian 
proposes to weave by his machine instead of by the 

resent Jacquard process. The fact that his seem- 
ingly complicated apparatus is available when asso- 
ciated with the a vibrations of a shuttle thrown 
by steam, is good evidence in its favour. 

Mr Darwin’s book is still a subject of criticism 
among men of learning and science. Naturalists, 
geologista, and grave university professors of various 

epartments of knowledge, have had something to 
say concerning the Origin of Species ; and the majo- 
rity of opinions is, that while the author states his 
case with the ability and calmness of a philosopher, 
he draws conclusions therefrom not justified by the 
argument. Some foreign savans appear to have 
come to the same conclusion. Pictet of Geneva, in 
closing an elaborate review, says of the book : 
‘Perusal will be of real utility to all naturalists, 
especially if, while following the author in his seduc- 
tive argumentation, they know how to stop in time, 
and not to allow re Aro to be led away to deduce 
with him, from the certitude of slight variations, the 
dangerous doctrine, that unlimited modifications can 
be the work of accumulation of centuries.’ 

Besides this, Pictet examines that deeply interest- 
ing question which, within the past few months, has 
so much en the attention of geologists—the 
glimpses afforded by the discovery of flint imple- 
ments of the remote epoch when man first appeared 
upon the earth. The more the question is studied 


by the lights newly accrued to science, the further 
does the epoch recede into the past. A paper read 
at a recent meeting of the Geological Society, assi 

a period of fifty thousand years—we merely mention 
the matter, leaving the responsibility to the author— 
while Pictet suggests that the existence of man 
upon the earth, at a period earlier than is commonly 
supposed, may be assumed from the extinction of 
some species of animals. If the elk, the bear, hyena, 
and mammoth were destroyed by flood or rege of 
climate, why were not certain smaller species which 
still survive destroyed at the same time? The 
hypothetical reply is, that the extinction of the 
large animals was accelerated and brought about by 
their being continually attacked and slaughtered by 
primeval tribes, who used the stone axes which we 
now find imbedded deep down in drifts of gravel. The 
subject is one that nits of abundant discussion. 
—Professor Ansted has given a lecture On the 
Antiquity of the Human Race; Professor Philli 
has gone down to Cambridge to lecture on the 
Origin of Life; and erelong a further report is to 
be published on the ancient bones and implements 
recently discovered in the cave at Brixham. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Geographical 
Society, a demonstration was made in favour of 
Arctic research and adventure, by the presentation 
of a gold medal to Lady Franklin, for the services 
of her deceased husband; and one to Captain Sir 
Leopold M‘Clintock, in recognition of his travels 
and discoveries in the polar regions during eleven 
seasons. The Admiralty have since —eay the 
gallant explorer to command the Bulldog, and take 
soundings and make surveys along the proposed 
route of the ‘ North-about’ telegraph—that is, by 
“7 of Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador, to Canada 
and the United States. 

It appears that the search for relics of Franklin is 
not yet to be abandoned. Captain Parker Snow, true 
to his promise made last year at a public — = 4 
is using diligent endeavours to go out to the No 
American coast, upon which the survivors of the 
expedition were last seen, and there make careful 
search and inquiry, not when the ground is covered 
with snow, but in the summer season, when the snow 
is off the ground, and the chance of meeting with relics 
may be hopeful. Captain Snow is working out his 
measures under efficient sanction and co-operation, 
and will probably succeed in the undertaking, though 
it seems at best but a forlorn-hope. 

The noteworthy fact at the visitation of the 
Greenwich Observatory, was the astronomer-royal’s 
announcement that the new equatorial is now finished 
and ready for work. This telescope, the largest of 
the kind in the world, excepting the one in the 
Russian Observatory at Pulkowa, is hung with the 
perfection of mechanical skill, and we doubt not that it 
will largely add to the usefulness and high reputation of 
the Royal Observatory: there are many nice questions 
in planetary science which it may help to solve. 

e Society of Arts have held their ninth annual 
conference with their union of institutions, and have 
eaten their one hundred and sixth anniversary dinner. 
In their conversazione held in the picture-galleries 
of the Brompton Museum, they distributed a plan of 
the estate purchased with the surplus fund from the 
Great Exhibition, in which was shewn the site of 
the exhibition proposed for 1862. A paper read at 
one of their recent meetings shews that the perfumery 
prepared and manufactured in England and France 
is worth L.2,000,000 a year. Another paper on the 
woods used in building, and the causes oft eir decay, 
will pair with the lecture on the preservation of 
stone above referred to. Circumstances invest the 
subject with unusual interest at the present time ; 
in connection with rotten gun-boats, for example, and 
the appearances of disease in some of the national 
nurseries of oaks, 
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The visit of the Prince of Wales to Cankda ‘a 
the United States wilk be a ‘noteworthy incident 
in the annals of natiqnal iatercourse; and + is hot 
impossible that ‘one result of present oceedings in 
China may-be.a Chimese.embassage to London, corre- 
pains to that of the Japanese to Washington. 

udging from ‘appearances, we shall he-able to learn 
something worth the learning, when wé become better 
acquainted with the people of Japan, for their works 
of. ingepuity are astinishingly numerous. Mac- 

wan has been’ lecturing on Japan and China to the 

yal Asiatic Society, and..Colonel Sykes dn the 
buried city of Brahmanabad, in Sinde; the latter 
illustrated his discourse by remarkably curious speci- 
mens of ancient art, dug up on the spot.—The various 
schemes for a second railway across the isthmus of Cen- 
tral America are at length resolved into a project for 
a line across the Honduras territory from Port Cortez, 
on the Atlantic, to Fonseca, on the Pacific, a distance 
of 220 miles. The engineering difficulties of the route 
are surmountable, and the two ports are-described as 
well suited for commercial purposes. Should New 
South Wales persist in its intention of establishing 
a line of ‘mail-steamers from Sydney to the Isthmus, 
there will be plenty of traffic for an additional railway. 
—Late news from Peru has attracted the attention 
of geologists, because of the .terrible earthquake 
which has there taken place, with the unusual pheno- 
menon of large chasms left permanently open at the 
foot of the mountains. It is hoped that the next 
mail will bring detailed reports of the changes of 
surface produced by the shock. 

Sundry small items concerning what is called 
‘ progress,’ are worth a passing notice : the attractions 
of the Royal Gardens at Kew are being increased by 
the building of a new conservatory ; the Horticultural 
Society are get@ng on with their new garden and the 
ornamental buildings at Kensington.—A select parlia- 
Mentary committee is now sitting to consider the 
oft-mooted question of an embankment of the Thames ; 
and, considering the practical consequences involved, 
we do hope that the report will be favourable. How 
easy, comparatively speaking, it would be to carry 
the great main drainage-sewer within the embank- 
ment, instead of along the Strand and Fleet Street, as 
at present proposed ; an additional and much-needed 
thoroughfare from west to east would be gained, the 
tiver would be improved, the city beautified, and its 
health, promoted. John Martin drew up good plans 
for the embankment of each shore of the stream 
twenty or more years ago; and if somebody had only 
decided that it should be done, the stones of the old 
bridge at Westminster, now pulling down, might 
have been conveyed at once to the line of the river- 
wall, and there built up with economy of money and 
labour.—The scheme for blowing dispatches and 
parcels through tubes is once more revived, and by 
a company who contemplate the sending of heavy 
parcels, and even the mail-bags from the Post-office, 
to railway termini by this means. This method is 
already adopted by the telegraph company for their 
city stations, as in some instances they prefer sending 


and docutrent, to communication b needle-signals. ‘A 


uestion “arises at the outset—Where-is room to be 

found for laying the tubes? The underground of the 
streets ‘is y overcrowded with pipes ‘and sewers. 
More and more- is it to be regretted that a e 
tunnel was not made under all the main thorough- 
fares some years ago, in which to place all the pipes 
and drains that could be wanted. An evil tow 
complained of would then have ‘been avoided: it is 
that 6,000,000 feét of gas are lost every year in 
London by leakage from the pipes. The gas per- 
meates and blackens the soil, and this washed into 
the sewers by rain, is one cause of the offensiveness 
of the river in hot weather. : 

There is an instance of practical common sense to 
record on the part of one of the old city companies— 
the painter-stainers, or painters, as they are commonly 
called. They have opened their ancient hall for 
exhibition of works of decorative art produced ue 
members of their own body, at the same time award- 
ing prizes for arabesque designs, for inlaid marbling, 
for excellence in graining, and for writing on plate- 
glass. Man of these pieces are of signal beauty and 
finish, and the interest of the whole collection is not 
a little enhanced by the fact, that the names of the 
actual workers, not of their employers, are e 

rominent, so that the honour may be given where 
is really due. 


BIRDS NESTS. 


Tue lark it loves the yellow corn ; 
The jay, the beech’s top ; 
The rooks, the elms, whose leafy crowns 
+  Unceasing sway and lop. 


The robin in the nettle builds, 
And the sparrow in the hedge ; 

The eagle loves the sloping rock, 
And the granite slab and ledge. 


All other birds have chosen earth 
For home, both morn and even ; 
But the lark he chose the better part, 
And claimed his share of heaven. 


This bird who sings at the angels’ gate, 
Is yet not vain nor proud— 
All night upon the lowly earth, 


All day up in the cloud! W. T 


* On Saturday, July 7, will be commenced in this 
Journal, 
A ROMANCE 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
ENTITLED 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 
To be continued every week until completed. 


The present number of the Journal completes the Thirteenth 
Volume; a title-page and index prepared for it may be had of 
the publishers and their agents. 


END OF THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Chambers, 
47 Paternoster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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